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Second Session, Friday, November 28, at 2.30 P. M., in the 
Auditorium, State Educational Building. 


General Topic: “The common interest of schools and colleges 
in the standardization of high-school courses.” 


(a) “What is a standard high-school course?” 
Mr. JoHNn Loman, Examiner for the Bureau of Professional 
Education of the State of Pennsylvania. 


(b) “How can we best secure a working agreement 
on this point between the schools and col- 
leges ?” 

Mr. CLarENcE D. Kincstey, Agent of the Massachusetts 

Board of Education. 


General Discussion: 


Dr. Epwarp ELLery, Union College. 

Chancellor S. B. McCormick, University of Pittsburgh. 

Superintendent Witt1am H. Maxwe tt, New York City. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Ancient Languages 


Chairman, Pror. Netson G. McCrea, 
Columbia University. 


“Ways in which the Latin reading of the high-school course may 
be brought into vital relation to the life of to-day.” 
Mr. FRANKLIN A. Dakin, Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa. 


General Discussion: 


Professor CHARLES L. DurHam, Cornell University. 

Dr. CHaArtes S. Estes, Easmus Hall High School, New 
York City. 

Dr. Susan B. FRANKLIN, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. 

Principal J. B. Hencu, University School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Professor Grorce D. KeEttocc, Union College. 

Mr. JAarep W. Scupper, Albany Academy. 


Physical Science 


Chairman, Dr. D. L. BARDWELL, 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


Subjects:—l. “Should the present policy of offering the same 
course in Physics to both boys and girls be continued ? 
Or should there be two differentiated courses? If 
there should be two courses, in what particulars 
should they differ? 
Mr. Henry T. Weep, Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn. 


2. “Does the present secondary course in Physics 
cover too much ground at the expense of thorough- 
ness ? 

Mr. WitiiaM R. Py te, Morris High School, New York. 


General Discussion: 
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College Administration 


Chairman, Dr. T. F. Crane, 
Cornell University. 


General Discussion : 
President W. H. S. Demarest, Rutgers College. 
Vice-Provost J. H. PENNIMAN, University of Pennsylvania. 
President RusH RHEEs, University of Rochester. 


Modern Languages 


Chairman, Dr. WILLIAM R. PRICE, 
New York State Education Department. 


“Efficient teaching of modern languages.” 
Miss ANNA Woops Battarp, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


“Effective testing of efficient modern language teaching.” 
Professor W1LL1AM AppIsoNn Hervey, Columbia University. 


General Discussion: 

Professor Ropert H. Fire, Jr., Wesleyan University. 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser, Columbia University. 

Professor C. F. Keyser, Normal College of the City of New 
York. 

Mr. Cart F. SIEKMANN, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Professor MARION WHITNEY, Vassar College. 


In connection with the meeting of the Association were held 
meetings of the following affiliated Associations: 


College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States 


Chairman, PROFESSOR FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


General Topic:—“The teaching of freshman English compo- 
sition.” 


(a) “The correction of papers.” 
Professor LANE Cooper, Cornell University. 
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(b) “Relation of the course to other departments.” 
Professor Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse University. 


(c) “No set requirement in composition.” 
Professor CHARLES G. Oscoop, Princeton University. 


(d) “Oral composition.” 
Professor CHARLEs S. BALDWIN, Columbia University. 


General Discussion. 


Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland 


Chairman, ALBERT E. McKINLeEy, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


“How should the schools and colleges train for citizenship?” 


Papers—Limited to 20 minutes each. 


Mr. JAMES LYNN Barnarp, School of Pedagogy, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

Principal JAMES SULLIVAN, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. 

Professor CHARLES A. Bearp, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Discussion—Five-minute speeches. 

Miss Jessie C. Evans, William Penn High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Epcar W. Ames, Troy High School, Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. ArtHuR W. Dunn, National Municipal League, New 
York City. 

Mr. Georce D. LEutTscHER, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Apna W. Ris.eEy, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 

Principal W. A. WertzeEL, Trenton High School, Trenton, 
N. J. 


General Discussion—Three-minute speeches. 
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Association of Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States 
and Maryland 


Morning Session at 10 o’clock. 
1. Business Meeting. 


2. “Are particular abilities necessary for the pupil to gain an 
understanding of the elementary and secondary mathe- 
matics as usually given at the present time?” 

Professor Maurice J. Bass, University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 
Mr. Cuartes F. WHEELOCK, Assistant Commissioner Sec- 
ondary Education, Albany, N. Y. 


3. “A comparison at equal school ages of the attainments in 
mathematics of the European and American schoolboy.” 
Mr. J. C. Brown, Horace Mann Schcool, New York City. 





Afternoon Session at 2 o’clock. 


4. “Mathematics as a means to culture and discipline.” 
Professor ALBERT DuNcAN Yocum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pa. 


5. ‘The use of the question in the class-room.” 
Professor RoMIETT STEVENS, Teachers’ College, New York 
City. 





1 P. M.—Luncheon tendered by the State Department of Edu- 
cation to the delegates of the Association and the affili- 
ated associations at the State Normal College. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 





FIRST SESSION, 
Friday, November 28th, at 10 A. M. 





President ArtHuR H. QuINny, presiding. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
VICE-CHANCELLOR PLINY T. SEXTON. 


Friends, we are very glad to see you here, and are much grati- 
fied and honored by your coming to Albany to hold this annual 
meeting of your organization; and it is especially pleasant to us 
to have your gathering assemble in our little white schoolhouse 
here at the corner of the road. But this is not the schoolmaster 
speaking to you. I am but a very small part of the school; I am 
only one of the trustees, as is my colleague here. Our head- 
master, Dr. Finley, is unavoidably detained and could not reach 
here this morning in time to speak his greetings to you; and he 
consulted me last evening by ’phone, wishing me to ask one of 
the big boys of the school to open the schoolhouse and start the 
school going this morning and take his place until he could 
arrive. That duty, therefore, will now devolve upon Dr. 
Augustus S. Downing, the Assistant Commissioner of Higher 
Education. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER A. S. DOWNING. 


Vice-Chancellor Sexton’s statement that President Finley re- 
quested him to deputize me to perform this very pleasing task 
which was to have been President Finley’s pleasure, is evidence 
of the President’s graciousness. 
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The University of the State of New York welcomes you. We 
are not a teaching institution in the sense that the colleges and 
schools which compose the membership of this organization are 
teaching institutions. Yet in some senses we are. From your 
experience and the wisdom that you have gained in the admin- 
istration of your several institutions, we acquire knowledge and 
then undertake to teach all of the colleges and schools of the 
State the best in administration. 

We are a university in another sense. We have our own great 
building though we have no large campus. We have our great 
library and our great museum, which is a State library and a 
State museum. We have our affiliated colleges, universities, 
technical schools, and professional schools, as well as the great 
elementary and secondary school systems of the State. We are 
a far-reaching organization. All the administration and the in- 
fluence of the University centers in the Regents, who are housed 
for their operations and administration of laws of whatever 
character in this, our University Building. 

We welcome you from the extreme southern and eastern and 
western boundaries of the territory of your organization. Here- 
tofore you have not come so far north. We feel that we are now 
highly honored, and want to extend to you the most cordial 
welcome. 

We have in this city things of interest to men and women 
engaged in education aside from this building which, by the by, 
is open and free to your inspection in all its quarters. I hope 
you will see what there is in this building, for there is much of 
interest. Aside from our building, I may speak of the State 
Normal College, where the sessions of the affiliated associations 
will be held to-morrow. It is a beautiful building in architecture, 
well equipped for its purpose and well arranged. Nearby is 
the fine new city high-school building. Those interested in 
secondary education should see it by all means. Across the way 
from us is the Capitol, celebrated in the past for the length of 
time in building and great expense; celebrated in the present for 
other things. I am sure you will be welcome in that building. 

Now that you are come to this University as its guests, you 
come already honored from your meeting of last year. You 
will recall that the main topic of discussion at Philadelphia was 
the question of comprehensive examinations. In January we 
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will fulfil our pledge to you of last year, viz: that we should 
undertake to try out your proposed scheme of comprehensive 
examinations in Latin and modern languages, so that next year 
we can report again to you regarding this fruit of the tree that 
you planted at Philadelphia last year. 

Ladies and gentlemen, an address of welcome must be brief. 
Once more I say to you, welcome. Welcome to the City of 
Albany, welcome to whatever of pleasure and joy you may have 
and find here, welcome to profit as well. In the name of the 
University of the State of New York, I bid you welcome. 


RESPONSE. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR H. QUINN. 


In the name of the Association, I take great pleasure in 
responding to the warm welcome which has been extended to the 
Association in the name of an institution which is giving to the 
term “university” in this country a new meaning and a deeper 
significance. As we are already behind our schedule, I shall 
ask you to allow the sincerity of our thanks to stand in the place 
of any other words that I might say. 

We shall then proceed with the business and the pleasure of 
the Association, and I shall call first upon President Ernest Fox 
Nichols, of Dartmouth College, who will speak to you on “The 
Problem of Adjustment.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT. 
PRESIDENT ERNEST FOX NICHOLS, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Members of the Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: In all 
civilized nations the world over, male youth, between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen, is expected to take on certain responsibili- 
ties, to begin to direct and arrange, each his own life, and to begin 
to feel that he is answerable as a man. It is a critical age. It 
is an age of experiment with ideas; it is an age of experiment in 
conduct; it is the transforming stage from the boy to the man. 
It makes little difference whether the boy who leaves the high 
school goes to college or goes directly into some money earning 
employment, he still must make his adjustments. Those who are 
near him must help him wisely. 

It may, perhaps, be of assistance to us if we call to mind again 
such things as we all know about how this problem is met educa- 
tionally in some of the older parts of the world. The different 
countries on the continent of Europe present a certain variety of 
processes, but the differences are not great, and we may as well 
take Germany as an example. The German youth, up to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen years, submits himself to an educational and 
human discipline of which we have no match for rigor. He has 
far less independence under that discipline than would be allowed 
him in our country. Due to his training, he is intellectually some- 
what more mature than a youth of the same age in America. 
He is, however, socially, and I think also morally, less mature 
than our own youth of college age. He goes up to the university 
and matriculates. You know that the only responsibility which 
the university puts upon him in any of his courses is that, after 
paying his fees, he shall take a matriculation book with him from 
the office, at some time near the opening of the first semester 
he should present that book to each one of the lecturers whose 
courses he has elected to hear. The lecturer writes his name in 
the book opposite the office entry. At the close of the semester 
the student is supposed to present his book again to the lecturer 
and be written out of the course. No questions are asked him, 
no other responsibilities present themselves to him officially. If 
for any reason it seems best to him not to attend any of the 
lectures in any or all of the courses he has chosen, a friend will 
nearly always take his book to the lecturer at the beginning of 
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the term and at the end of the term. He is cut loose from home 
and is cut loose from every kind of responsibility, excepting that 
responsibility which he himself assumes. Of course, the conse- 
quences are obvious. You can picture to yourselves what would 
happen if we should do the same thing here. The first semester 
is not a serious intellectual undertaking for the entering student. 
Wine, women and song beguile a great deal of his time. There 
are no examinations for three or four years to come. No one is 
going to inquire whether he has learned anything or whether he 
has not. He can drift along as he likes. After wasting one 
semester, which is not invariably the rule, but it comes so near 
to being the rule that those who do not waste at least one semester 
may quite justly be called the exceptions, the youth begins to 
come back. Whatever disposal he may make of his previous 
occupations, he begins to settle into some sort of intellectual 
responsibility, and by his third semester he becomes intellectually 
a member of the university. That is the way the transition or 
adjustment is made in Germany. 

In England, quite a different system prevails, as you are well 
aware. The youth of England go up to the university from the 
great public schools, which have their own kind of discipline. 
It is a pretty good kind of discipline, in that a very large part 
of it is administered by the students themselves. It leads to some 
roughness, some brutality, occasional scars and injuries, but, on 
the whole, it does develop boys to the point where they are almost 
ready to become men. The English universities, the older two, 
began as monasteries. They have not wholly lost that complex- 
ion. The student goes up and resides in one of the colleges. 
He must be in the college enclosure every night by ten o’clock. 
If he is out after that time it becomes a subject of inpuiry. 
Some one of the fellows, or dons, of the university has individual 
responsibility as tutor for each student. This man will do any- 
thing asked of him, as between the student and the student’s 
parents, during the residence of the student at the university. In 
many cases he receives the student’s whole allowance from home. 
He meets the student’s expenses and pays his necessary bills 
and provides the boy with necessary pocket money. If the boy 
is reported in any disorder of any kind his tutor looks him up. 
The discipline of formal conduct is considerable. Thus, if an 
undergraduate is outside of his college after lamplight and before 
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closing time without his academic costume, his cap and gown, he 
is subject to arrest by the university proctor and subject to disci- 
pline in his college. 

The intellectual discipline is, however, not severe. Very rarely 
are students sent down from either Oxford or Cambridge because 
of intellectual failures. They are usually sent down for matters 
of conduct, when they go down at all. They are dismissed for too 
often getting out of bounds, or getting out of hand. The young 
man finds in his college a highly developed social organization. 
In the German universities there is little organized social life. 
Germans do not understand intercollegiate sports, as we do, 
but in England such contests are highly developed, and very 
often absorb practically all of the student’s energy during term 
time, and a great deal of his study, if he study at all, is done 
under tutors during the vacations, which are abundant and 
ample in length. There is very little intellectual responsibility 
placed upon the student. His first examinations after entering 
are usually met some two years later, and these examinations 
are not severe when they come. 

Of course, the respectable thing to do at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is to go in for honors, and, if a student goes in for honors 
he must be busy with his intellectual tasks. But there are a great 
many who do not go in for honors, and they may represent a type 
of complete loafer which is unknown in our American colleges. 
I don’t mean that the loafer is unknown, but the intensity of the 
type, as it exists in Oxford and Cambridge, is unknown in our 
colleges. We have our loafers, but we have not our absolute 
loafers to quite the same degree, because we keep asking some- 
thing of them all the time, and if nothing comes back, why, the 
student leaves. ; 

Then we come to our way of doing. A student comes in as a 
freshman. There are certain formalities that are asked of him, 
by the undergraduates already in college, mostly from the mem- 
bers of the next class above him. He has a kindly reception on 
the part of the authorities and on the part of the college, 
ordinary courtesies are extended to him, he is assisted in find- 
ing a place to live and to get settled. Then usually a recep- 
tion is given to him by the Christian Association of the college, 
and at this reception every captain of every organization, or 
president of every organization, appears in succession on the 
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platform and exhorts the boy to “get out and do something 
for his college.” What they mean is not to so stimulate his 
intellectual growth that he will shed lustre on his college in 
his later life, but they mean for him to do something now 
outside of the class room. Well, that is a very loud, a very 
personal, and a very useful cry. Nearly all of the organiza- 
tions in our colleges have their educational side. They supply 
a kind of education which the class room, in the nature of the 
case, cannot give. We must be careful how we condemn them. 
Here comes this boy, then, into his new liberties and into 
these new inspirations of one sort or another, he feels that 
he must make himself popular, if he can, among his fellow 
students, make as good a showing as he can make, and he gets 
the impression, and it is not altogether a false impression, that 
something done on the athletic field, or in the dramatic club, or 
in the musical organizations, counts more toward undergraduate 
popularity than brilliant work in, let us say, geometry, although 
I am happy to believe that brilliant work in the class room is 
always recognized on the part of the undergraduates. He comes, 
then, into a very great temptation, a distracting temptation. 
Nobody can say to that boy that any one of these things is bad, 
you cannot say that they are not educational, you can say that 
they are not the main purposes for which the college exists. 
About the best that we can do, under the circumstances, it seems 
to me, is to keep the young man constantly advised of his respon- 
sibility to his intellectual work, keep him aware of just where he 
stands; especially take very careful hold of him if he is nearing 
the danger line. Take him out of any organizations which he 
has entered, if membership in such organizations is going to 
imperil the duration of his college life. 

In this process of adjustment to the college world, there must 
be a great many choices thrown at the boy from which he is to 
select, because it is by making decisions that the boy becomes 
a man, in taking his career in his own hands, seeking advice 
when he needs it, getting advice from others without seeking it 
when it is absolutely essential that he should have it, he ought, 
in a measure, to take charge of his own craft and to begin to run 
his own course, under judicious and sympathetic guidance. 

Now, a great deal can be done before the youth reaches the 
period when he must make this adjustment. Out of several 
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years’ experience in meeting young men who have somehow or 
other made a mess of the beginning of their college life, I must 
confess to you that I have learned more about parents than I 
have about students, because parents also very often come to 
the office. In looking over the atmosphere that the student meets 
on entering college, in thinking about it, talking with other people 
about it, I have heard a great many expressions of surprise at 
the amount of waste of human material in the college. I must 
say frankly that I am surprised that there is so little. The waste 
in college, the human waste in college, is far less than the human 
waste in any other occupation or calling or atmosphere into 
which a young man of eighteen can go. There is, to begin with, 
every effort on the part of those in positions of responsibility 
for the atmosphere and the tone of the college to keep the young 
men inspired with the best ideals of clean and high living. Great 
care is also exercised to keep the ordinary temptations out of 
the young man’s way. Some of our colleges are fortunate in 
being so placed that they practically control the college environ- 
ment. Now, this age, from eighteen to nineteen, is a wasteful 
period. It is a wasteful period in human ambition. It is a 
wasteful time for much that is good in life. It is a time when 
many boys make false steps, slip in ways from which they some- 
times never recover, and in other cases the recovery is slow. 
But I feel, and I think most of you here will agree with me, 
that the chances of making the wrong move, making the fatal 
step, are less in the college atmosphere than in the business 
world, and it is this difference between the two which is daily 
becoming more widely understood. I have had very angry 
parents come into the office, parents holding the college respon- 
sible for the failure of the boy. Of course, under such circum- 
stances, the best thing that an administrative officer can do is to 
assure the parent of his interest in the young man’s recovery, 
but he also has a legitimate interest in just how the young man 
fell ill, and it is quite allowable for him to go back to the pre- 
college period and to find out just how intimate the companion- 
ship in the home was between the father and his son; how much 
they exchanged views and confidences about rather important 
matters in life. Sometimes, also, the mother realizes, if she be 
present, as the inquiry proceeds, that there is a responsibility 
previous to the college age. I not long ago had a man come to 
me, a man of large affairs. He said, “Here is my boy. I ama 
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busy man. He has been in such and such a school for four years. 
Now I am going to put him in here. I want you to make a man 
of him. I don’t want to be bothered with small things. Of 
course, if he gets into very serious trouble, why, let me know. 
But you make a man of him and I will pay the bills.” I told 
the father that the son was not acceptable on those terms. I 
asked him how much he knew about his son, about his son’s life, 
about his earlier school life. He knew nothing. He knew his son 
in a way, but it is quite possible that there are many of us here 
who know our neighbor’s sons better than he knew his own boy. 
He simply wanted to unburden the responsibility upon the college 
and the college refused to take it unless he would co-operate. 
This helped a great deal in this particular case, but you can’t 
always get hold of the wrong parents soon enough. 

Now, there is an age earlier than eighteen that needs its 
particular home and school attention, and that is from fourteen 
to, say, about seventeen or eighteen. It is the high-school age. 
It is the age at which the boy, both at home and at school 
becomes reticent about certain things. He does not freely speak 
out his whole mind on many things. Certain new considerations 
have come into his mind and new forces into his life, and very 
often he does not care to talk very much about them, even to his 
parents. It is a kind of modesty in the face of new truth; too 
often he does not know the truth on very important matters. 
That particular age ought to be very carefully guarded, both at 
home and in the school. When the boy ceases to tell with abso- 
lute frankness and enthusiasm everything that he does, every- 
thing that he is interested in, that is the time when that reticence 
should be met with sympathy and increased confidence at home, 
and certain liberties. That increased confidence at home, perhaps, 
can best come by both the mother and father taking the boy into 
their confidence first, telling him things that interest them, admit- 
ting him to certain sides of the home life which he has never 
shared before, certain perplexities, certain things in his own past, 
certain things in the past of the father and mother. Give the boy 
opportunities of bearing his share of the home life and its respon- 
sibility, and to bear his share with knowledge and sympathy. 
Let him see his home and his home circle in a larger, deeper, 
truer sense than he has ever seen it before. Extend such confi- 
dence to him and the confidence will come back from him to the 
parents, and, in some cases, to teachers also. 
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The boy, at about that age, ought to be put on an allowance; 
he ought to begin to buy the things that he wears; he ought to 
begin to choose them. All his expenses, he himself, not much 
later than fourteen, should begin to direct. He will make mis- 
takes. He ought not to be told very much after that age what he 
is to wear for given occasions; he should settle that for himself. 
Be always ready to talk it over, but not to give directions. Let 
him choose. In a very great many ways, then, the boy at that 
earlier critical period can be prepared for the later adjustment 
in life. It doesn’t make any difference whether he goes to 
college or whether he does not, anything that you can do to 
create independence of action, responsibility, human sympathy, 
human understanding, previous to that time, is a very great gain. 

In the preparatory school he should be held to the most rigid 
intellectual discipline. As for the rest of it, he might have both 
freedom and encouragement in the social life of the school. I 
think the social life of the school should be put into the hands 
of the pupils of the school, certainly up to the point where it is 
absolutely safe, and I would go a little further, I would go to 
the point where reasonable safety is assured. Let pupils have as 
much self-government as they will take and use without making 
disastrous mistakes. In this way there will be less waste later 
on, and less earlier waste, because many a boy has decided some 
very vital things the wrong way before he is eighteen, before he 
is ready for college. Let us try our wits and our human 
sympathies on boys of this age, all the way along from thirteen 
until they are through college. If they can, by sympathy and 
warmth and affection and judgment, be guided from thirteen to 
twenty-three they are well prepared for the rough and tumble 
of unsheltered life. 


PRESIDENT QuINN: I am sure we have all listened with the 
greatest pleasure and interest to President Nichols’ address, and 
I am quite sure that it has set a number of us thinking. 

I have next the pleasure of presenting to you Professor Charles 
Osgood, of Princeton, who will read to us the paper which 
President Hibben has prepared, and which, owing to a sudden 
and regrettable illness, it is not within his power to deliver 
himself. I take great pleasure in introducing Professor Osgood 
as his representative. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


This is really the central problem of all education,—to develop 
and conserve those essential qualities which differentiate each 
particular individual from the mass. There are certain tendencies 
at work in the transition from the life of the school to that of 
the college which present obstacles to the full and free develop- 
ment of a complete individuality. 

To the student entering upon his college career there comes a 
new sense of freedom, without at the same time an accompanying 
realization of personal responsibility. The student is no longer 
a boy, and has not yet become a man. He finds himself in a 
world where the rigorous discipline of the school and the constant 
supervision of his daily life have been removed, and where he is 
thrown completely upon his own resources. At the same time 
there has not come to him any steadying power due to an appre- 
ciation of his larger obligations, and of the serious business of 
life. 

In the first days of his college life moreover he is like a raw 
recruit overcome by the strangeness of his surroundings, and 
consequently his tendency is to retreat within himself. A _ par- 
ticular effort, therefore, must be put forth in order to overcome 
this shrinking tendency. There are also certain college traditions 
which tend to produce a uniformity of type, particularly in the 
early part of the college course, and such a uniformity of type 
can be escaped by the individual here and there only by the 
awakening of the mind, and a quickening of the powers of self- 
determination. 

Moreover, the entering student is apt to be lost in the con- 
fusion of the crowd. He feels that he is an inconspicuous unit 
merely among those who throng the large classrooms, and in the 
shelter of the many he may easily escape notice and miss the 
opportunity of any individual contact with his instructors. 

It often happens also that in the conduct of small classes as 
well as large, the teacher does not concern himself particularly 
with the individual qualities or the individual tastes of his stu- 
dents. Where there is no stimulus to provoke individual effort, 
where the demand upon the student is to reproduce what he 
has learned in the text-book as literally as possible, rather than 
to produce something from his own mind, where the appeal is 
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constantly to memory, and not to reason, the result will show 
only mediocre attainment. And mediocrity is not conducive to 
the development of a strong personality. Where there is 
mechanical teaching of this type there is a natural timidity on 
the part of the student in asserting his own opinion, and he 
shrinks from attempting to manifest his natural individuality in 
the classroom exercises because of an inherent difficulty he may 
have in expressing his opinion and a natural inability to defend 
it. And where there is no special encouragement for him to make 
the effort to overcome these difficulties, he feels no ambition to 
attempt it. Where there is no appeal to the judgment, no chal- 
lenge of text-book recollections, and no stirring of intellectual 
curiosity, independent opinion on the part of the student is not 
likely to appear. He rises only to the level of the expectation of 
him, and of the demands upon his intellectual capabilities. 

It is clear, therefore, that upon the teacher there rests a 
peculiar responsibility to bring every possible influence to bear 
upon his students to overcome all these obstacles which prevent 
or retard the development of the full powers of the individual. 
We have endeavored at Princeton to emphasize this responsibility 
and definitely locate it by a system of Freshmen Counsellors. Our 
Freshman Class is divided into smaller divisions of about twenty 
men each, and each division is given to some member of the 
faculty who is to exercise a special power of supervision. His 
particular function is to become so intimately acquainted with 
the students in his care that they will feel like appealing to him 
for counsel and advice at any time when they need help. They 
are assured of his sympathy and the genuineness of his interest 
in them. And that establishes a natural channel of free commu- 
nication between them. This, of course, is a supervision entirely 
outside of and independent of the classroom work, and yet it 
has proved most valuable in supplementing the stated exercises 
of the classroom itself. 

Obviously the influence of the teacher as such must be mani- 
fested largely within the walls of the classroom, however; and 
in that capacity he should possess, and if he does not possess, 
should cultivate the power of an accurate diagnosis of each indi- 
vidual case before him, so that in his relation to the students, 
he may be able to develop as far as possible their individual gifts, 
and at the same time overcome their individual defects. Each 
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member of his class presents to him a problem in the possibilities 
of personality, and upon his ability to solve such a problem 
depend the success and efficiency of the teacher. 

The function of the teacher pre-eminently is to so stimulate 
the mind of the student as to liberate whatever potential energy 
he may discover there. His task is not how he will put some- 
thing into the mind of the student, but how he may be able to 
evoke something out of it. Moreover, if the teacher is aware 
of individual defects and limitations, he will be in a position to 
conduct a cross-examination of the student in the course of the 
recitation exercises so as to overcome these difficulties. Indiffer- 
ence, stupidity, lack of concentration, incorrigibility and all simi- 
lar obstacles to intellectual progress are a constant challenge to 
the ingenuity and perseverance of the teacher. 

There is perhaps no better way of bringing out the individual 
capacities of one’s students than the endeavor to stimulate their 
curiosity and imagination, creating thus in their minds a desire 
to know and to seek the sources of knowledge. It is well to 
accustom them to search for information beyond the classroom 
and outside of the usual text-books. Nothing could be better 
for them than to cultivate the habit of going to the college library 
on quests of discovery. The question which cannot be answered 
off-hand but requires diligent search for its answer serves always 
to promote the development of individual powers of resource and 
device. 

As long as teaching is mechanical, there must be a consequent 
loss of any vital development on the part of the student. The 
mechanical teaching is the effort merely to determine what a 
student has learned, but with no attempt whatsoever to discover 
how he in his own thinking reacts upon what he has learned. 
The questions of fact which make their appeal merely to the 
memory tend to strengthen the mind only on one side and do 
not develop it to the full measure of its possibilities. The teacher 
should be resourceful therefore in putting questions which de- 
mand explanation of facts and not merely a statement of them, 
questions of interpretation which lead to the discovery of hidden 
meanings and concealed significance, questions of suggestion 
which start new trains of thought, questions of inquiry which 
set new problems demanding solution. 

Any exercise which requires original effort tends to the same 
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ends. The original problem in mathematics, the essay, the brief 
in argumentation, the writing of latin verse, so prominent in the 
teaching methods of Oxford, the experimental research in the 
laboratory, anything in fact which puts the student on his mettle, 
will serve to develop those latent powers which are peculiarly 
characteristic of the individual as such. Individuality cannot 
assert itself until the mind is awakened. Man is an animal, his 
identity lost in the herd, until thought begins to show its differ- 
entiating power, and by its mark stamps him with a unique 
individuality. Then he is no longer one of many, a thing, an 
animal, but a person. He is free in so far as his mind is free. 
He is progressing in so far as his mind is developing. He is 
commanding the world in which he lives, in so far as his mind 
has been schooled in the offices of control and command. The 
student must be so taught that the labor of thought will become 
a habit and the intellectual life become for him so thoroughly 
established as to give character and determination to his whole 
being. To the end of securing vitality of instruction, moreover, 
even the eccentricities of the teacher may tend to neutralize the 
deadly monotony of mechanical regularity. There are certain 
pedagogical surprises which often quicken the minds of the 
students. This is brought about by a subtle process of induction, 
where the current of one life draws that of the other after it by 
the irresistible power of kindred activities. 

Pronounced individuality always comes from consciousness 
of power and earnestness of purpose. No one, however, can 
attain consciousness of power unless he is daily trained in the 
exercise of it, and there can be no earnestness of purpose unless 
one is receiving daily encouragement to direct his energies 
seriously and devotedly to the highest ends. 

It is certainly a very sacred responsibility resting upon the 
teacher to discover whether the individual student possesses any 
gift which may be duly exercised and developed. Where there 
is power the student must be taught to use it, and in the use of 
it he will be taught unconsciously to believe in himself. The 
discovery of power is always a revelation of oneself. 

Moreover earnestness of purpose comes as the natural accom- 
paniment of an awakened mind. The moral and spiritual life 
is not apt to flourish in minds which have never experienced a 
quickening power. I do not mean by this that there cannot be 
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any moral sense or spiritual illumination where there is not 
intellectual vigor, but I do believe that with the increase of 
intellectual vigor an opportunity is afforded to produce a more 
complete development of the moral and spiritual powers of man. 

Wherever in the history of the race the individual has been 
able to rise above conventional morality and traditional religion, 
it is due to the fact that he has learned to think for himself and 
is not content blindly to follow the custom of the tribe. 

Wherever it is possible to establish a strong personality through 
the power of a growing mind, we may reasonably expect to find 
also abundant evidence of a strong character as well. On the 
other hand, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin will naturally be 
found together. 

They who minister to the mind may at times save a soul. Here 
and there in the midst of a teacher’s task he may happily discover 
some human being in whom he can arouse the sleeping spirit 
to hear the call of truth and behold the vision of life. This is 


the supreme result and at the same time the supreme reward of 
his labors. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE A. HARTER, DELAWARE COLLEGE :—The 
Committee on Programme of Exercises has designated me to 
lead in the discussion of the two excellent papers we have just 
heard by the distinguished heads of Princeton University and 
of Dartmouth College. Although I have had no opportunity 
before this morning of knowing the contents of these papers, 
I have prepared a few remarks upon the dual aspect of the 
subject under consideration, hoping that they may serve as an 
opening of the discussion which is to follow. 

The problem of the individual student in passing from the 
high school to the college as to instruction before he enters 
college and after college life has begun, is one of adjusting his 
work in the high school period to prepare him to proceed without 
interruption, or jar, in the work of the college. 

An educational system that would provide for the development 
of the possibilities of every child for the full enjoyment of life, 
and for the performance of all the varied duties of a member 
of society, is the ideal which we are striving for. This would 
imply the physical examination of pupils for the removal of 
any remediable defects that would hinder the progress of their 
education. It would mean, also, the separation of the young 
learners into classes according to their fitness for mental work. 
The bright child, with his faculties alert, should not be held back 
to suit the slower pace of the weaker ones. 

Our school system has grown in popular affection along with 
all the other great social movements of the end of the last 
century. It has, in many instances, outrun the provisions of the 
law and finds the Legislatures of many states striving to keep 
up with its progress by making suitable laws to insure its wider 
usefulness. It is coming to be recognized that, if so much is done 
for the schools at public expense, surely the state can see that 
every one of school age attends a reasonable length of time 
each year. Education has become a function of the state. 

The public schools have supplanted, to a great extent, the 
academy and private schools. These institutions are found 
chiefly in the centres of wealth and population, where public 
sentiment is sufficiently enlightened to seek to shorten the prepa- 
ration for higher education by adapting the courses of study to 
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the requirements of the college. It is a comparatively easy 
matter, in such schools, to offer courses of special training that 
will enable the student to go to the college fitted for undertaking 
higher work in whatever course he may have fixed upon. The 
problem of adjustment means simply a mutual agreement of such 
schools and the colleges as to the preparation necessary for the 
student to undertake profitably the work of the grade which he 
is about to enter. 

But with the high-school student the case is different. In the 
public schools the teachers are often untrained and incompetent, 
making of their position a mere resting place while looking for 
a more profitable business opening, or for a matrimonial career. 
In too many cases supervision is very carelessly or imperfectly 
performed, or not performed at all. The superintendent, sup- 
posed to be ubiquitous and all knowing, is given the impossible 
task of looking after the schools of the county, and, of course, 
with all his other duties, he can find little time in his proper 
work of encouraging good teachers and of directing the im- 
perfectly trained ones to more efficiency. School boards are 
often slow to provide proper facilities for instruction and grudg- 
ingly pay salaries insufficiently remunerative to command teachers 
who are competent to manage their schools. The people are 
slow to demand that their children should have the best prepara- 
tion for their life wurk. The schools, from a mistaken enthu- 
siasm on the part of the authorities, oftentimes are so over- 
burdened with courses of special training that they fail in giving 
a training in the fundamental subjects which alone will fit their 
pupils to go on to more advanced work. 

Such being the condition of many schools, what can we do 
to help solve the problem of the individual student in passing 
from the high school to college? A small percentage of school 
children reach the high school. The great majority have joined 
the ranks of the bread-winners before they reach that stage. 
Of those entering the high school, many drop out before they 
have finished the course, and few of those who have “exhausted 
the educational resources of their communities” are looking 
towards the higher training offered by the college. It is for 
such young men and women that we are concerned to make the 
way as smooth as possible in the transition from the home school 
to the more advanced school. The system of education should 
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be a unit. From the kindergarten grade to the university it 
should not be an inarticulated collection of grades, but a system 
of stages which lead up to the higher grade. The college, in 
my judgment, could readily forego certain specific attainments 
if it might receive young men and young women of maturity of 
thought and fixity of purpose who would come prepared for the 
severer duties of a larger life. Education is a growth, or an 
unfolding, and only comes after toil and care; pleasure follows 
each stage in the process. The schools are too much given to 
the practice of making school work attractive—something like 
the well-known advertisement “The children cry for it.” Interest 
is the key-note of all endeavor, but interest does not imply the 
pleasureable only. It is after patiently and toilfully going 
through all the stages that we gain the mastery over a subject 
and assimilate the thoughts into our own mental makeup. Too 
many of our people nowadays only think they think; they get 
their opinions ready-made in the magazines and newspapers. 
The colleges may suggest to the schools that the freshman would 
find himself in a more congenial environment if he should come 
with a mastery of the studies fundamental to his college work. 
In brief, in my judgment, the adjustment of instruction from 
the beginning, so as to make it thorough and complete, is the 
only solution of the problem under discussion. No more com- 
plaints of college students not knowing nor caring how to spell; 
ignorant and indifferent in the use of language; inert and care- 
less to follow the lead of thought to make it yield something 
worth while. Nearly every case needing adjustment is a case 
of faulty preparation—not lack of attainment but imperfect 
mastery of the elementary principles of the studies of the college 
course. 

Our system of schools is well planned. It is becoming stronger 
and more deeply rooted in the affections of our people. It is 
on the whole, with many obvious but unavoidable hindrances, 
constantly growing in usefulness. Teachers are receiving better 
training and more competent and careful supervision is exercised 
over their work. It is taking on the vocational phase of corre- 
lating the knowledge and experience of the schoolroom and 
playground with the activities of outside life, certainly to the 
mutual benefit of the school and the home. 

The great fault is that the teaching does not lead to thinking. 
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To make school work pleasant, habits of thoroughness are not 
insisted upon. Quickness in learning to read calls for the 
recognition of entire words rather than as vocables represented 
by a conventional grouping of letters. Hence so many bad 
spellers. In the arithmetical exercises the arrival at results is 
rather the aim than a drill in the combination of numbers. 
Surely some method can be used that will enable the school to 
retain these helpful methods of shortening processes and secure 
at the same time the attention of the pupil to the successful 
mastery of fundamental knowledge so as to enable him to go 
on with a sound and sane education. 

It must be further considered that pupils drop out of the 
public schools at various stages to enter the business of living. 
The courses must be shaped so as to do all pupils the most good. 
Special courses leading to college are, in many cases, impossible 
of arrangement. The preparation for college can only be made 
incidentally so far as the course of the school fits for the higher 
work. In every case I believe the industrious student can be 
helped most in passing from the high school to the college by 
making his education in the fundamentals sound and whole, 
basing it upon the firm principles of right thinking. 


PRESIDENT ANNA J. McKeac, WiLson CotecE :—Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Members of the Association: I was very much im- 
pressed by the point that was so strongly emphasized in the first 
of the papers this morning,—that in assisting the freshman to 
adjust himself to his new environment we must not lose sight 
of the fact that growth in character is possible only when there 
is some opportunity for choice and decision on the part of the 
student. 

As President Nichols has said, the freshman year is properly 
a time when the youth is making decisions. There must be, of 
course, such supervision as will insure safety, and yet there must 
be also opportunity for initiative on the part of the student. In 
our colleges for women we find that the median course is the 
wise one—not the extreme laissez faire policy in regard to extra- 
academic activities, nor the equally objectionable policy of a 
supervision so minute as to make growth of character impossible. 

One of the agencies most helpful in the adjustment of the 
individual student to her environment, in our colleges for women, 
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is student government. So far as my knowledge extends this 
has been successful in colleges for women. In my own college, 
which is a small college for women, we have a most excellent 
student government association, which has been able to take 
many of the responsibilities formerly devolving upon the so- 
called “discipline committee” of the faculty. 

Success in a system of student government necessitates cordial 
co-operation between student officers and college officers of 
administration, and frequent conferences on matters of common 
interest. Such conferences are fully as helpful to college admin- 
istrative officers as they are to the students’ executive board. 
Both administrative officers and student officers are helped to a 
better understanding of problems of student life by a frank 
discussion of these problems. 

In connection with the second topic.—the problem of academic 
adjustment,—may I offer, not a general theory, but two or three 
illustrations of practical ways in which we can help the fresh- 
men in adjusting themselves to their academic activities in the 
college? Take, for instance, one of the difficulties in the adjust- 
ment of the average freshman to his work: the use of the college 
library. Most of the freshmen who come to college do not know 
how to use a college library. We have found it extremely useful 
to have the librarian meet the freshmen, show them the use of 
the card catalogue, and explain to them other matters connected 
with the library. 

Another illustration is to be found in the possibility of facili- 
tating the adjustment of the freshman by a reduction in the 
amount of taking of notes from lectures in class. I believe that 
in college we have too much note-taking from lectures in the 
freshman class. The average freshman cannot take notes well. 
She needs to learn the best methods of taking notes, and even 
after she has acquired a good deal of ability in the process she 
cannot profitably take notes day after day in all subjects of study. 
Note-taking should be supplemented by a good deal of oral 
discussion in class. 

Academic adjustment would be facilitated, moreover, by requir- 
ing less written work and more oral work in freshman classes in 
the department of English. I sometimes think that a good motto 
for teachers of freshmen would be, “The tongue is mightier than 
the pen.” I believe that freshmen need to learn to speak, as 
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well as to write, English. Certainly the results of emphasizing 
spoken English over written English in the freshman year are 
very good. 

We need, too, in the class room, to use intelligence in the 
assignment of tasks to freshmen. I have known a case where 
the fifty students of a freshman class were asked to read for the 
next lesson an assignment, representing about two hours’ work, 
in a certain book, of which there was only one copy in the library. 
All of us could duplicate this instance from our observation and 
experience. 

It goes without saying, that we need to give to our freshmen 
some of the most stimulating teachers that we have in college,— 
teachers who will draw out the best that is in the student, teachers 
who can awaken in the student some kind of intellectual 
interest; and teachers, above all, who are human beings, with 
the quality which we call “good teaching personality.” I agree 
fully with the second speaker, however, that it is beneficial for 
students to come into contact with a diversity of types in the 
faculty. 

We have, in my own college, found it very helpful to have 
meetings of the instructors of freshmen. These are distinct 
from the ordinary faculty meetings. They are meetings in which 
the discussion is less formal and in which the record of every 
freshman is talked over. After these meetings the freshmen 
who are failing are summoned to a conference with the secretary 
of the college. We try to find out, to use the phraseology of one 
of the speakers of this morning, “what caused the illness, and 
what the remedy is.” If the failure is in a foreign language, is 
it a difficulty in understanding the conversation in that language 
in the class room? Is it a lack of knowledge of grammar? This 
kind of individual work, I think, is possible in both the large 
college and the small college, and I think that it well repays the 
effort and time expended. 


PrincipAL KATHARINE E. PUNCHEON, PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
ScHOOL For GirLs:—A few years ago the wise principal of the 
school which it is my privilege to represent sent me on a tour 
of the colleges in which our students are matriculated, to find out, 
if I could, just what was the difficulty in adjustment between the 
secondary school and the college, or rather between our particular 
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secondary school and the college. I started on my journey with 
a knowledge of the conditions imposed upon the secondary school 
by the college entrance requirement, and I, with President 
Nichols, had gathered somewhat more information about parents 
than about students—for both the college requirement and par- 
ents are large factors in the problems of the preparatory school. 

I came home with three very definite convictions. First, that 
freshmen make the change from a secondary school to college 
much more easily when freshmen work is carefully prescribed. 
Girls who have been used to a prescribed course, and who go into 
a college which places a large and complicated catalogue in their 
hands and asks them to choose a course, have a hard time, 
and it is a bad beginning for well-planned college training. 
Such freedom may be of advantage to them later, but they are 
hardly ready for it at the beginning of the first year. 

My second settled conviction was that students get on better 
in those colleges which give careful supervision to the instruction 
given in the first year, and where the instructors are experienced 
teachers. These boys and girls have left the hands of well- 
trained teachers and many times pass into the hands of very 
learned, but totally inexperienced, young men and women. 

My third conviction was, that careful supervision of the social 
life and the distribution of time is very necessary for the fresh- 
man girl. The girl who goes to college to-day is not safeguarded 
by that thirst for knowledge which characterized the girl of 
twenty-five years ago, and therefore needs careful direction. 

It seemed to me, however, that I should approach this discus- 
sion in the spirit of true research, so I went back to original 
sources and wrote to girls in various colleges, whom I know and 
with whom I have somewhat confidential relations, asking them if 
they would not be willing to devote one of those midnight orgies 
of which they are so fond, when they discuss everything from old 
religion to new dances, to this topic, and send me the results of 
their discussions. My correspondents were in six colleges, three 
co-educational institutions, two colleges for women, and one 
affiliated college. All agreed on the social difficulties which present 
themselves to the freshman girl at the beginning of her college 
course. I think each one spoke of the difficulty in discriminating 
among companions and in choosing friends; and of the tempta- 
tion to waste time when there was no fixed program of work and 
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of play. All spoke of the difficulty encountered in college meth- 
ods of study, especially in lecture courses. They are unable to 
recognize and to note important points, and, even worse than that, 
to symtematically pursue the required reading and report on it 
at a given time, when that is the only accounting of the course 
asked for by the instructor. Three spoke of the difficulty of 
choosing a well-planned course from the college catalogue. Two 
found themselves and their companions in difficulties because of a 
lack of self-confidence, a matter which they assigned to their 
dependence upon teachers in the secondary school. Several had 
found a seeming lack of interest in the freshman girl on the part 
of the instructors in the college. Again, I judge because of their 
accustomed dependence upon the teacher, they could not properly 
pursue a course without careful guidance. All felt the need of 
that individual sense of responsibility which makes it possible 
for a girl to make this change at a critical time in her life, 
without serious loss of time and real waste. 

I gathered from my letters that the problem is one which 
belongs, not to the college nor to the secondary school, but to 
both, and it will only be solved when the colleges and the secon- 
dary schools meet, as you have met in this meeting, and thresh 
out the difficulties on both sides of the question. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. RICHMOND, UNION COoLLEGE:—I did 
not know, of course, what exact drift this discussion might take. 
I was very deeply interested in the remarks of President Nichols, 
who presented to you what may be called the human side of the 
problem of adjustment, a much more attractive and interesting 
side than what might be called the inhuman, or intellectual side. 
I was impressed by what Miss Puncheon has just said, approach- 
ing it from the experimental, or scientific point of view. And I 
have often thought the colleges that had a pretty definitely pre- 
scribed course were the colleges that furnished the most com- 
fortable means of adjustment between the students who came 
from the school and themselves; that is, between the school and 
the college. 

I have been wondering whether the problem has not been 
complicated—for it is a problem, and a complicated problem, 
recognized by all who are interested in college work—whether 
the problem has not been complicated by the multiplicity of 
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subjects which are forced into both the preparatory schools and 
the colleges, subjects that are said to be necessary, but which are 
not necessary, subjects which can present a very decent personal 
appearance, but which should be rejected because they are not 
of equal worth with other subjects which are less pretentious 
and more modest, but more necessary. 

Now, we have had a statement this morning, a very interesting 
statement, of the customs in the English universities, and that 
custom of requiring very little in the way of intellectual work, 
of making very few demands, is also the custom in the English 
preparatory schools. I was talking with a mother the other day 
who brought her son to talk over the matter of entrance at 
Union College. The boy had been at Eton for four years, and 
she said it was perfectly wonderful to her how few things a boy 
could learn at Eton in four years. It impressed me the same 
way, although I waited for her to say it, knowing something of 
parents myself, and knowing that, while she might say it, she 
would not like to have me say it. You know it is said of the 
English universities that it is their aim to turn out gentlemen 
and that they succeed in doing this, even when they expel them. 
It is really true that there is a certain type of English gentleman 
who is fitted for public service and who is sent out to do 
important things for the country, who has been a mere “pass” 
man in the university, who does not do anything that is tech- 
nical, but who knows how to serve his government well, and 
they have succeeded in doing that, which is something that 
tradition and history and all that, has co-operated in making 
possible, a thing which we cannot do. Of course, we do not 
take our college curriculum in any such Pickwickian sense. 

Returning to this question of diffuseness in preparation and 
diffuseness also in college, I was looking over a catalogue for 
our college, about 1830. The requirements were these: Latin, 
Grammar, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Cesar, Virgil, Greek Gram- 
mar and the Greek New Testament, Arithmetic and Geography. 
Those were the requirements. That does not mean that Union 
College was any worse than other colleges at that time. It was 
a very good college then, and, if you will permit me, is now. 
It was quite the equal of any college of that time under Dr. 
Nott, who was a famous old educator. And yet, all through 
the freshman year, for the first two terms, nothing but Latin 
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and Greek was taught. In the third term they began algebra. 
In the sophomore year they had Latin and Greek throughout 
the year, and had in each term mathematics, one term trigonom- 
etry, the next term plain geometry, and the third term solid 
geometry. Curiously enough, back in that time, they had lectures 
on magnetism and electricity in the junior year. In the senior 
year they began the study of theology, with some of the Greek 
Testament, and Hebrew, and so forth. We might consider that 
a poor sort of course. In the catalogues of these days, however, 
there are the names of John Bigelow, William H. Seward, the 
Secretary of State, Francis Mayland, the great president of 
Brown University, and there were other men who filled out 
lower places in life with distinction. So that, although the 
course was narrow, yet their minds were trained somehow so 
that, when they came to apply them to the different questions of 
life that came up to them, they were able to hold their own. 

I was entertained at dinner in a western city some months ago 
by a university president, and several of the deans and other 
dignitaries, and this is what happened: We were discussing the 
requirements for admission. They said they required fifteen 
units, and all but four of them were elective. They required 
four units in English and all the rest would be elective. Now, 
[ said: “‘Let me create for you a boy and offer him as an appli- 
cant for admission to this university, and see whether he would 
get in.” I said: “Here is, we will say, a German boy, who has 
been accustomed to speak in German. He presents four units 
in English and four units in German, which gives him no labor. 
That makes eight. Then we will say he has two units in history 
and one in mathematics. That makes eleven. We will give 
him one unit in stenography, one in typewriting, one unit in 
manual training, and one unit in playing the flute.” “Well,” 
they said, “that is rather an unusual combination, but we would 
have to admit him according to our rules.” And so you see the 
wide divergence. Now, it seems to me one of the things we 
ought to set our faces against is too wide development in that 
direction. It has gone too far already, both in preparatory 
schools and in the colleges, and finally they are beginning to 
realize this, and the colleges that have adopted the unrestricted 
elective system are trying to grope their way back and find them- 
selves after having lost themselves. The schools are demanding 
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much of us. I am constantly getting circulars and letters de- 
manding that we admit this and that and the other and the 
other in our entrance requirements. Perhaps Union has gone 
to the other extreme; we demand fifteen points for the A. B. 
Degree, and only one-half of those units elective, the rest re- 
quired. 

Now, that involves just one other point which I wish to make 
before I stop, and that is, that all this means that we are develop- 
ing a kind of a diffused mind, a diffused sort of training that 
gets nowhere, and I sometimes fear that we are reaching the 
point where beginning with the pleasant inanities of the kinder- 
garten, we end where, as Mr. Dooley has said, the student goes 
to the college president and is shown into a Turkish room, invited 
to sit down, offered a cigarette, and asked: “Now, me boy, 
which one of these illegant subjects will you choose to have 
studied for you by one of our compytint professors ?” 


PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE :—Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I was very much interested 
in both of the papers to which we have listened this morning, 
and it seems to me they have well presented to us the general 
ideals. I was impressed with what Dr. Nichols said in regard to 
waste. I believe that there is less waste in college than in the 
outside world. At the same time, the problem is, Is there as 
little waste as possible? 

Some years ago, when at Stanford University, I visited the 
kindergarten for colts of Senator Stanford, and I was very much 
interested to find that they had hundreds of colts there in train- 
ing, and the great majority of those colts did not become Sunols. 
They were satisfied with one Sunol. In other words, they had 
that kindergarten to find out what these colts could do. Many 
of them became plow horses, others became driving horses, but 
there were very few of them that attained the end for which 
they were trying to train the horses. I have thought of that often 
in our training of young men and women in the colleges. We 
must have the material out of which our men and women are 
to be made, and if we find out the best of which they are capable 
and train them for those ends, then we have succeeded. 

As I have said, it seems to me that the ideals have been well 
presented. I wish to say just a word or two in regard to the 
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machinery, the practical side of bringing this about. It seems to 
me that the first semester in college for the freshman is by all 
odds the most important of his whole college course, and that he 
must make that adjustment, if at all, at that time. At the college 
which I represent, we try to present to the student entering college 
a perspective of what we expect of him, and this is done three 
times over. In the first place, the president tries to give some 
true perspective of college life on the first morning. Then the 
committee on student affairs of the faculty, on a day early in the 
year, make this same effort. And then the chairman of the 
student governing association for men and women present their 
point of view. Here I may emphasize what President McKeag 
has said in regard to student government. It seems to me that 
the student government organization is one of the most helpful 
means of helping students to adjust themselves properly to the 
college life. 

To refer again to Dr. Nichols, in giving us the ideals of the 
German system and the ideals of the English system, I think he 
was quite fortunate, for, on the one hand, the purely intellectual 
side in the secondary schools of Germany is too much emphasized. 
On the other hand, in the English schools, what may be called 
the social side of the work outside of the curriculum is too much 
emphasized. Now, our problem is to get the right perspective 
and emphasize the scholarship side and the student life side in 
proper proportion. For I believe thoroughly that the student 
who goes through college and masters only the curriculum has 
not done the best for himself. But I believe it will not do for 
us to go to the extreme of the German system and let the student 
rest on his own resources. I believe in the freshman year the 
student really needs more supervision than he does in the last 
year of the high school, he has so many new problems; and it 
seems to me, too, that we need a higher standard for our scholar- 
ship. 

This year, for the first time, if you will excuse my referring to 
my own institution, we have abolished the grade of D as a quality 
subject. In other words, D counts zero for quality; C, 1; B, 2; 
and A, 3. And one could not graduate in a hundred years from 
this time on a grade of D. It seems to me that we ought to 
emphasize more standards of scholarship and curtail outside 
activities. 
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I believe, in our colleges, the faculty should have large super- 
vision, in connection with the student life. For instance, we have 
a committee in charge of the social life. They have made certain 
rules. There are no college social functions, excepting on Satur- 
day nights. I believe that our athletics should be supervised, and 
the majority of the committee should be chosen from the faculty, 
and so with all the organizations of college. It seems to me that 
our ideal should be to take the young men and young women 
from the high school and supervise them rigidly in the earlier 
courses with the idea that they may step out of college free and 
independent men and women, able to govern themselves. 

President Wilson said this the other day at Swarthmore: “Let 
us not forget that the college should be a nursery of principles 
and of honor.” The whole four years should be a period in 
which we plant ideals and use the best machinery that we can 
possibly secure to make those ideals real and tell in the character 
of the young men and women that go out from the college. 


PROFESSOR HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA :—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure those 
of you whose names begin with letters in the latter part of the 
alphabet will sympathize with me in my present situation. What 
I have to say will be confined to what has been suggested to 
me in the paper of the president of Princeton University on 
the side of instruction. It occurs to me that possibly one reason 
why the colleges are just now feeling that the students are not 
inclined to accept the aim of discipline in instruction in the 
college is because of the fact that, in the instruction in the high 
schools, the teachers, possibly from the force of necessity, but 
also because there is a reasonable justification for it, are more 
and more tending to give their courses in such a way that 
the students have felt that there was a positive need of theirs 
that was satisfied in the giving of the courses. In other words, 
the primary aim in the high-school teacher’s mind is not now 
so much that of the cultivation of mental powers or the strength- 
ening of the mental faculties, as an adjustment to life. If 
adjustment to life has taken place in the right way, the culti- 
vation of the mental powers necessarily follows. Now, if the 
high school had in it only those pupils who were going to 
college, it might be the high-school teachers could carry on 
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their work in such a way that the students in college would be 
interested in the abstract, in subjects that did not answer a felt 
need. But such preparation can no longer be expected from 
the high school. A new era has come. And it is this changed 
point of view in high-school instruction that is complicating 
the problem of the colleges just now. It seems to me that col- 
leges would improve their instruction, if the courses, as given 
in the college, respond to needs that have been aroused in the 
minds of the pupils taking those courses. No course in any 
educational institution can justify itself if it does not satisfy a felt 
need, whatever that need may be. It may be a practical need, 
it may be an unpractical need, but it should be some need. 

Now, possibly, a suggestion may be made as to the way in 
which that can be brought about in the colleges. In the first 
place, as has already been suggested, it would mean smaller 
classes in the college, it would mean a closer acquaintance be- 
tween the instructors and the students, a closer sympathy, the 
closest possible sympathy, and it would mean, as has also been 
suggested, closer supervision. And, in that connection, my obser- 
vation leads me to suggest a modification of administration. I 
have observed that, whereas, in the high schools, it is deemed 
proper for a head of a department or the principal to make a 
suggestion as to methods of teaching, in colleges such a criticism 
meets with objection; and certainly such criticisms, if given in 
the college can come only from the department in which the 
instructor is teaching. I happen to know of one university 
that is contemplating a plan of such an organization as will 
permit of supervision of instruction in the freshman classes 
from a source other than the department in which the instruc- 
tion is given, that supervision to be particularly from the stand- 
point of methods of teaching, so as to try to supplement the 
work of the department. Now, if such supervision could be 
established, if the instructors of freshmen were, as it has been 
said they should be, superior instructors, and if interest could 
be developed in the colleges comparable to the interest that 
is now being developed in high schools in the methods of teach- 
ing, I believe that the adjustment between the colleges and the 
secondary schools on the side of instruction would be much 
improved. I thank you. 
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DEAN FREDERICK P. Keppet, CoLumBra University :—I think 
there are one or two things that ought to be said pretty frankly 
about personal readjustment of students, as contrasted with the 
problems of instruction in the first year of college. Either we 
ought to supervise that period of adjustment properly, or we 
ought frankly to say, as the German universities say, that we 
do not regard it as part of our duty. Now, if we decide to take 
the responsibility, we have to face the fact that it must be paid 
for. Effective supervision requires, of course, a great many 
different qualities. The ones that come to the mind first are, 
I suppose, sympathy and common sense. Both are absolutely 
essential, but. back of sympathy and common sense you have to 
have a very considerable amount of knowledge about students, 
not only as individuals, but as to the whole problem of student 
adjustment, and sympathy and common sense will work effect- 
ively only on the basis of such knowledge. You can obtain that 
quality and variety of knowledge only by paying for it. You 
can pay for it in two ways. You can pay for it at the expense 
of the machinery of teaching, or you can pay for it in cash. 
When I say cash, it sounds a little brutal; what I mean is that 
it has to be honestly considered when the budget is made up. If 
we face these facts, the need of a great deal of knowledge, and 
the need of knowing how we are paying for it, I think that the 
period of readjustment can be properly looked after in the 
college. If we dodge them, if we think that we can arrange 
these things by writing them up in the catalogue, I think that 
our estate will be a great deal worse than that of the German 
institutions where the matter is frankly ignored. 


PRESIDENT K. D. MACMILLAN, WELLS COLLEGE :—I should like 
to follow the gentleman from Columbia, because I have some 
advice to give, which is based on my observations of the last 
few months, concerning the organization of women’s colleges 
and the organization of men’s colleges in this country. It has 
been my good, and bad, fortune to be associated all my life with 
large institutions of learning, both in this country and in other 
countries, and now, at this late stage of the—I was going to say 
the game, but that is undignified—of my life, I am associated 
with a women’s college, and a small women’s college. I have 
been led there to investigate the organization of the college with 
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which I am connected and other women’s colleges, and this is 
the fact, as I see it, that I wish to call your attention to now, 
namely, that the women’s colleges in the United States are better 
organized for turning out educated and cultured women than 
the men’s colleges are for turning out a similar kind of man, and 
are actually doing so. Let me add—for I think that, in making 
such a statement I should give all the evidence that I can—that 
I have had opportunity, during the last ten years of teaching, 
and of reading examination papers prepared by men graduates 
of American colleges from all parts of this country. 

President Nichols has referred to the origin of Oxford and 
Cambridge and compared our American colleges with them. I 
think that is not an apt comparison. If we are to compare our 
men’s colleges with any of the English universities, let it be with 
the other great universities that have grown up like our own, 
such as Manchester and London. Our women’s colleges are more 
nearly related to Oxford and Cambridge. For there is this about 
Oxford and Cambridge, that they had the monastic idea, the 
conventual idea back of them, and our women’s colleges, most 
of them, had back of them the seminary idea, which is practically 
the same. They have been sneered at and laughed at just on that 
account, when the men’s colleges were pursuing their own ideal 
which they call scholarship. Now you are having an awakening, 
and, as one of the speakers said, there is not a self-respecting 
men’s college in the country which is not trying to get away from 
the free elective system, and it may be added, to regain control 
over the student’s life. The women’s colleges have a unitary life, 
which is unknown in most of the men’s colleges. 

A few days ago, in a faculty meeting in my own college, a rule 
was read and I asked: “Is this a faculty rule, or is it a rule of 
the Collegiate Association?”’—the name of the association of 
students which governs the student body. And no one was able 
to tell me to which it belonged. You smile, and, of course, all 
men will smile at the absurdity of such a situation, that the 
origin of that rule should not be known. But, on second thought, 
don’t you perceive what it means? That it did not express the 
will of the faculty, on the one hand, or of the student body on 
the other hand, but of the whole institution as a unit. So united 
was the sentiment that nobody knew the origin of the rule. Now, 
that, in general, I say is the state of affairs in the women’s col- 
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leges as far as I know them. I think that fact is to be seen 
echoed in the remarks made by President McKeag and Miss 
Puncheon this morning. They did not deal with the matter in 
general; the matter in general is settled for them. They have 
now only to settle the minor details. In the men’s colleges— 
and I have been so long associated with them that I feel I may 
speak safely for them, and that I am scolding myself when I 
scold them—you have allowed two very important parts of the 
student’s life to pass practically beyond your control—namely, 
his conduct and manner of life outside the classroom and his 
physical exercise. The Greek letter society and the athletic asso- 
ciation have sprung from perfectly good and natural impulses, 
namely, the desire for a comfortable home and games; but both 
have been allowed to grow without wise guidance until now they 
are grotesque caricatures. The idea of home has been distorted 
into that of the fraternity, and victory on the athletic field is re- 
garded as supremely important; even the honor of the college 
is thought to be involved. Now, those are the things you have 
to deal with, and, as the dean of Columbia has said, it will cost 
you money and it will cost you time and energy. When you act 
you must follow the lines that the boys have marked out for you. 
You must create for them a home where the ideal will be purer 
than that of their Greek letter societies. You must give them an 
idea of honor and loyalty to their alma mater which will be higher 
than the one which only sends them wallowing in the mud in 
football. And I like football, too. 


Rev. Freperic GARDNER, YEATES SCHOOL :—I am inclined to 
think that, owing to this Association’s work, we have advanced 
very far in the matter of adjustment between the schools and the 
colleges, and although I shall never be satisfied that we are near 
to a complete ideal adjustment until the examinations, for which 
this body sets the standard, are set by the preparatory school 
mind and criticised by the college mind, rather than vice versa. 
No college professor—and I am speaking as having been a 
college professor—can possibly understand thoroughly, as thor- 
oughly as the secondary school teacher, what kind of an examina- 
tion the mind of the secondary school boy and girl is capable of 
getting ready for. And I am thankful to see that the colleges 
have now expressed openly the fact that they recognize that the 
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preparatory school teacher is trying to do honest work. It is a 
wonderful thing to have lived to that time in the educational 
history of this country. And I am very thankful to find this 
Association, a year ago and again this year, taking up the question 
which is as yet, it seems to me, nowhere near an adjustment of 
the development of character, and the tremendous break, almost 
a chasm, which exists between the preparatory school and the 
college. I am thankful to see that this Association is actually 
beginning to think and talk about it. That is something. 

Isn’t it a curious thing, if we stop to think about it, that the 
life of the boy or girl, up to the time of going to college, has 
lain entirely between two great forces, his school and his home? 
It has varied as to how much responsibility has been put on one 
or the other, according to the character of the parents, but these 
two influences have had the principal share in the development 
of their character. When they leave school and go to college 
we do recognize that the parent has had something to do,—has 
had a great deal to do,—with the development of their character, 
but I have yet to know of a boys’ college that officially recognizes 
that the school has had anything to do with that development. 
I don’t believe that the colleges (except some of the girls’ 
colleges) recognize that fact. When a boy coming to college 
from a school is in serious difficulty, such as might call for 
the summoning of the parent for a discussion, why should it 
be forgotten that the school has had something to do with the 
training of his character and probably knows more about it 
than the parent does? I have yet to know of a school prin- 
cipal being summoned to discuss what is best to be done in a 
serious case, and his adivce asked by the college as to what 
ought to be done. And who knows most about that boy in 
that stage, the first term, we will say, in his college course, the 
college professor, who has met him once or twice; the college 
dean, who, perhaps, has seen him once, or the schoolmaster, who 
has had him for from four to six years under continual observa- 
tion, with a thorough understanding of every step he has taken 
towards manhood and towards true development? Who ought 
to know most about it? 


Dean LeonarD A. BLUE, STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, ALBANY, 
N. Y.:—Without a doubt the condition that has been expressed 
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by the speaker just before exists. There is a chasm between the 
high school and the college. There can be no question about 
that. That is the condition which we have to meet. When the 
student comes to the college from the high school there are cer- 
tain definite things which he misses, it seems to me. One of 
these things, as has been said, is the close supervision over his 
studies which he found in the high school; and another thing 
which he misses,—it is too bad that it is true, it seems to me,—is 
the close personal sympathy of the teacher which he had in the 
secondary school. 

Now, what is the college to do to meet these two conditions? 
With reference to his missing the close personal contact on the 
part of his instructors in the class room, I believe that much that 
has been said here this morning is very true. The college 
instructor is too often teaching his subject and not teaching his 
studenis. He is attempting to develop his theories concerning 
his particular field of knowledge, the particular subject which he 
is teaching, and forgetting, and in many cases not caring whether 
there are any students there to hear him develop it or not. I 
think that is one of the faults we have as college professors. I 
believe we are more at fault there than we care to acknowledge. 
The teachers in our colleges should have a personal interest in 
the student and in his development. That is something I believe 
we can work out on our side. 

With regard to the other suggestion as to personal sympathy, 
I think it works out in the same way. If we get away from the 
idea that we are simply developing a subject and come to realize 
that we should attempt to develop the character of the student 
as well as his intellectual power, I think we will be more sympa- 
thetic with him and come more closely into personal touch with 
him. 

In reference to the relation of the high school to the college, 
and the fact that the colleges are now wakening up to find out 
that the high school has trained for character to some extent, I 
received a letter the other day from a teacher of a young lady 
who entered our institution giving me a very minute description 
of her school life and of her character, and asking me to give 
to the young lady some pretty careful supervision, in order that 
we might develop certain things. Now, that was a very valuable 
thing to me, because that young lady came to me the first day of 
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school and asked to be permitted to take three or four or five, 
three, I think, examinations for advanced college credit. Knowing 
what I did about her, I was able to permit her to take the exam- 
inations, since the rules permitted her to do so, but I also warned 
her that she probably would not pass them; and she did not pass 
many of them. I learned much about the young lady, her home 
environment, and other matters that I would not have known 
anything about, and referred her to the proper person, who has 
looked after her since that time, much to her advantage. This 
may suggest one method of bridging this chasm on its personal 
side. 

Another thing we might do, and which is done in a college of 
which I have knowledge, is to give a series of lectures, or a 
course in college life—I think that is the title of it, by the way— 
a course in college life, given by the proper professor, in which 
the student is instructed concerning the college. What is this 
into which I have come. What am I attempting to do here with 
myself? How shall I do it? That is, how shall I adjust myself, 
in this institution, to its control and what it is trying to do for 
me? And I believe, although I do not know how that has worked 
out, that suggestion is one which can be used with profit by all 
of us in our work in the college. 


ProFessor A. L. JONES, CoLUMBIA UNIveErsITy :—I should like 
to take two or three minutes to make a few remarks suggested, in 
part, by what was said by Mr. Gardner. I think that we all agree 
with him that the colleges now recognize the fact that the secon- 
dary schools are not responsible for all the defects of our educa- 
tional system. It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that the 
secondary schools are likewise coming to feel that the source 
of all ills is not to be found in the colleges. 

The remarks which have been made by several speakers regard- 
ing the administration of college courses after the student has 
entered are all to the point, and doubtless we all agree with them. 
The point about which I wish to speak is this: How can we 
best carry out these suggestions in the case of the individual 
student? To my mind the question is one primarily of the 
individual student, and no methods of education and no deter- 
mination of what our aim is in the college course will solve the 
problem unless we make a study of him. And we must carry 
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this study back beyond the day on which he enters college. I 
take pleasure in saying that contrary to the experience of Mr. 
Gardner, I know of several institutions where it is the practice, 
when a student comes up and applies for admission, to appeal 
to the headmaster or principal of his school for the fullest 
possible information regarding his scholastic record and also 
regarding his character and personality. All of these should be 
taken into account by the college authorities, not only when 
admitting a student to college, but also in taking care of him 
after he has been admitted. There are more colleges than one 
where the dean, in considering a case of discipline, does make a 
practice of applying for information and advice to the head- 
master or principal of the school in which the boy prepared. 
The question is a question of individuals, and whatever we do 
regarding our course of study and our methods of administra- 
tion we must bear in mind, first of all, that we deal with indi- 
vidual students, and that we cannot decide just what an individual 
student is or what he needs from looking simply at his examina- 
tion record or at the certificate which he offers for admission. 
We must take into account his earlier history. That is one of 
the most important things, and the school, under ordinary 
circumstances, knows more about it than anybody else. 


Miss Mary S. JENKINS, Hatstep ScHoo.:—There are just 
two points that I should like to emphasize from personal experi- 
ence. One is, that in the preparatory school we hardly send our 
boys and girls to college with a sufficient love of study. If we 
can only do that, I think there will be no trouble about adjust- 
ment when they get there. 

The other point, one that has already been made, is that, if our 
colleges were to make their standard a little higher, our boys 
would rise to meet the requirements in a way that they don’t 
feel called upon to do now. 

I remember, a number of years ago, that a boy, who had had 
his first years of preparatory work in our school, which was 
then co-educational, said to me, after he had graduated from 
one of our largest and best universities: “I hope you will give 
my cordial regards to my old Latin teacher. If it had not been 
for her, I should never have gotten through college. I never 
looked at a book before I went into my Latin classes, and to her 
I owe my diploma.” 
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And also a remark made by a boy at a Thanksgiving dinner 
which I attended yesterday: “Well,” said this boy, also, as it 
happens, from this same, large, well-known and very highly- 
regarded university, “after all, what is a fellow to do? I don’t 
care about athletics, and the only other thing is the social life, 
because you know perfectly well that any fellow can get through 
college without studying.” 

Now I am quite sure that, if we had been so fortunate as to 
inspire these boys with a love of study before they went to 
college, they would have found something very different when 
they got there. And if our colleges had placed their standards 
where they should be, I think these boys, both of good mind and 
keen intelligence, would have risen to meet those requirements. 


Mr. STANLEY R. YARNALL, GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL: 
—TI was interested in what Mr. McMillan said a little while ago 
about the way in which the women’s colleges have met this 
question, and by what another speaker added with regard to 
certain colleges that had asked questions about the freshmen who 
are about to enter. We prepare boys and girls for colleges, and 
one of the most pleasing tasks I have to perform in that con- 
nection is to send to some of the great New England colleges 
for women, statements with regard to the individual character- 
istics of candidates for the freshman class. They ask a series of 
questions, and so does President McKeag’s college, with regard to 
the personal characteristics of the girl ; in what subject she is most 
interested; from what sort of a home she comes, in other 
words, what her environment is, intellectual and social; in what 
branch of athletics she is interested, and so forth. And if I 
don’t have full knowledge about that girl, I consult her teachers 
—those who have been closest to her, and in sending on the in- 
formation I feel that it is a genuine introduction to the right kind 
of college oversight. The college has my report on file, and the 
advisers of that girl have some basis for their advice; in other 
words, her social transition is safeguarded. 

I was interested also in what President McKeag said about 
the meetings they have at Wilson College of the teachers who 
have charge of the freshmen. I don’t believe that any college 
or any school ought to be so large that the teachers of a given 
group of boys or girls, or men or women, call them what you 
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will, cannot get together and discuss those boys and girls as indi- 
viduals. Even in our great universities, the college department 
is not so large but that the freshmen instructors could get 
together in groups. That is what we do in our schools, that is 
what makes a large part of the business, oftentimes, at teachers’ 
meetings. Oftentimes, these seem dreary and stupid to some 
teachers, but, when you consider the results, after a year or a 
series of years, in the interest the teachers take in individual boys 
or girls, they are justified. I cannot imagine a better movement 
in this whole problem of adjustment between school and college 
than the establishment in colleges of just such meetings as are 
held in many of the schools, where the individual pupil is dis- 
cussed, and his record, not intellectually alone, but morally and 
physically, is presented like an open book before the instructors. 
This would mean that the problem of adjustment is really 
shared by the school and the college, and that the emphasis has 
passed from the merely intellectual side to the all-round devel- 
opment of the individual. 


PRESIDENT QUINN :—I was very much interested in what Mr. 
Yarnall has said, because I had, it so happened, instituted 
exactly that kind of a meeting among the freshmen advisers 
of the college that I happen to represent, and I found it of most 
definite use. I found it of particular use in a way that no one 
expected when the meeting was called, and that was to discover 
that one parent who had been bothering me extremely, had been 
constantly living upon the verge of being put into an insane 
asylum by his friends and relatives. 

I think we have broken the record in the Association as to the 
number of persons who have arisen to discuss the matter before 
the Association, and I feel very much gratified that the Executive 
Committee has been able to frame a topic that would call forth 
the earnest and thoughtful discussion of so many men and 
women. 

If there is no further discussion, I will ask the committee 
that have been appointed to assemble for a moment for consul- 
tation and organization, and I will ask the members of the 
Association to assemble promptly at 2.30, the time appointed. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 28, at 2.30 P. M. 


WHAT IS A STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL COURSE? 





MR. JOHN LOMAN, EXAMINER FOR THE BUREAU OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The question, “What is a standard high school course?” is 
not one which can be answered with any expectation of people’s 
accepting the answer as being even approximately definitive. We 
all know that there are various conditions which determine what 
a standard high-school course should be. We know, also, that 
there are a great many people who have accomplished very much 
in this world who never had a high-school education, and who 
are opposed to a child’s spending his years in a high-school 
course, unless the child expects to spend his life in professional 
work. The matter, however, is a subject of the highest impor- 
tance, on account of the vast number of people interested. The 
increase in the number of students in the schools of high-school 
grade, for 1911 and 1912, was nearly 50 per cent. more than the 
average increase four years previous, and more than four times 
as great as the average increase of the preceding twenty years. 
The proportion of high-school students to scholastic population 
was about three times as great as in 1890. The per cent. of 
increase in population between 1890 and 1910 was nearly 47, 
while the per cent. of increase in the number of secondary stu- 
dents was 208. It is estimated that 23 per cent. of the children 
of this generation in the United States receive some education in 
secondary schools. Nearly 90 per cent. of all students of high- 
school grade are enrolled in public high schools. Besides this, 
more boys or girls remain in high schools than in former years: 
the number of graduates in June, 1912, was 14 per cent. greater 
than in the previous year. 

The popularity of high-school instruction, notwithstanding the 
opposition of a great many well-meaning people, cannot be due 
to an inconsiderate yielding to some ephemeral influence: the 
rapid increase in the cost of living within the past few years 
would have caused a larger percentage of parents, instead of a 
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smaller one, to put their children to work after the completion 
of the grammar-school course. Indeed, it looks as though the 
evident need of increase in earning capacity were an important 
reason why so many more young people at least attempt to com- 
plete the high-school course. Whatever the reason, the high- 
school course of study is a thing of the utmost importance, and 
there is need of the most apt adjustment of curricula to the future 
benefit of the students. 

And this future benefit—who can tell how it will be realized? 
Who can tell in what occupation a boy or a girl will be engaged, 
in even so brief a period as, say, five years after graduation from 
the high school? The youth’s future will be determined by the 
common law of supply and demand, after all has been said and 
done; and his ability to meet the demand will be determined by 
several factors—by local school conditions, by tradition, by 
domestic and social environment, by the nature of college en- 
trance requirements, by the character of his pre-academic edu- 
cation, and by his native endowment. The high-school student 
may make the best plans consistent with all these influences, and 
he may do so under the best counsel of ripened experience in 
matters educational, and yet he will not know, to any degree of 
certainty, in what sphere he will be able to employ his native 
ability and his acquired knowledge with the best results to 
himself and to his fellowmen. However, before considering the 
content of the secondary course of study, let us consider one 
or two points which perhaps deserve prior consideration, since 
they lie at the bottom of this whole work of building up a high- 
school course. 

For the accomplishment of the best results in the case of any 
particular person, health is, of course, a prime requisite. This 
seems obvious, and yet many persons make a great deal of the 
achievements of individuals who struggle onward in a double 
contest for life and livelihood. These same persons overlook the 
fact that there is inherent in our nature a greater faculty of 
achievement than is shown in the ordinary activities of our life— 
that there is more gold in the mine than we ever bring to the 
surface. The fact that the rediscovery of one’s self enables one, 
even in poor physical condition, to surprise one’s friends, too 
frequently fails to suggest to these friends their own capabilities : 
it fails to make clear to them the advantages of health. Worse 
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than this, they fail to get a clear comprehension of the value of 
discipline. To them, discipline is little more than a word: they 
recognize the word, but they fail to comprehend its meaning. 
But what are we going to do, in order to discipline our youth? 
Shall we subject them to the privations which have developed 
so many fine characters? Shall we expose them to physical and 
moral dangers which so frequently bring ruin? No parent would 
willingly do this; and yet strong morality is highly valued every- 
where, whether it result from instruction, or from observation, or 
from experience, or from all of these together. JI am not speak- 
ing of religion; I am speaking of that moral strength which 
comes immediately from conviction regarding the propriety of 
conduct in any form of activity. Such moral strength is neces- 
sary for the best results in courses of study. Some people call 
this strength “good sense,” “good judgment,” “brilliancy”’ ; but, 
by whatever name it is called, it is chiefly the result of discipline. 
Now discipline involves correction and training. From its 
very nature one understands that it is opposed—strongly opposed 
—to tendency in a wrong direction. It may be mildly corrective, 
but it is persistently corrective, and is always dominant when 
begun early enough and continued long enough. From its very 
nature, also, it occasions more or less unpleasantness; but the 
very experience, followed by observation of the sanity of the 
correction, begets in the subject a consciousness of strength 
discovered. Here, again, I am not speaking of ethics alone, but 
of the activities of the mind, for we are trying to discover to our 
youth one good thing, viz., the value of mental discipline. Of 
course, our youth generally exclaim, “We do not want ‘disci- 
pline,’ as you call it. We were born with natural tastes; one of 
us likes history, or literature, or languages; another is fond of 
science, and so on.” Personally, I have very little faith in the 
doctrine of natural aptitude. I believe that a child’s scholastic 
bent is determined by his most successful teacher. I do not mean 
the teacher who teaches the child most, and makes his subject 
clearest, but who not only teaches well, but inspires. I firmly 
believe that a child likes best what it understands best, if what 
it gets comes mingled with the pleasant personality of the teacher. 
I know a child who, at the age of six, learned the definitions of 
solid geometry, and could illustrate some of them better than 
many a high-school pupil. I know another child who, at the age 
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of seven, began English and Latin on the same day, and made 
as much progress in the Latin as in her native language, the 
English. I know a man who finished his college course with an 
utter distaste for mathematics, but who, having later been sub- 
jected to the discipline of necessity, with a large amount of 
mathematics thrown in, developed a fondness for mathematics 
which yielded a vast amount of pleasure and soon led him to the 
headship of the department of mathematics in a prominent sec- 
ondary school. Such examples, however, are known to us all. 

By disciplinary studies, then, we do not mean necessarily 
mathematics, or physics, or chemistry, or any other of the sci- 
ences. Disciplinary studies are those which happen to be cor- 
rective—corrective of bad mental habits, no matter how these 
habits may have been formed. Many a high-school student deals 
in the clearest and most orderly way with plane and solid 
geometry, while he fails, utterly, to perceive the niceties of the 
Greek optative in some of its finer constructions. He may like- 
wise have difficulty with the vocabulary of a modern language. 
He indulges his fancy that he has no capability as a student of 
languages, and he needs discipline. He has all the less patience 
with the ancient languages because Greek and Latin are dead, 
anyway, and because, in his mind, they would be of no use 
whatever in his proposed career. He is deaf to the argument 
that reasonable self-confidence, and boldness of attack upon any 
set task, are essential in this life of ours, which, especially in the 
younger years of manhood or womanhood, is a life of emergen- 
cies ; and he directs his efforts toward acquirement. 

Now, acquirement is a splendid thing ; but acquirement without 
discipline is, really, enough to make a man the wisest fool in 
Christendom. Of course, one can scarcely learn too much about 
one’s own occupation; but the high-school student does not 
know what his occupation is going to be. He cannot learn much 
about everything, but he can learn to yield to discipline, and he 
can learn to discipline himself—an achievement which may be 
worth far more to him than all the acquirement in the world. 
He might learn this lesson from the students of “the people’s 
high school,” of Denmark, who study nothing that would be of 
any direct use to them in any walk i life. These students 
realize that there is something greater than mere acquirement, 
if they are to have a sense of security and comfort in their 
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dealings, not only with their immediate work, but with the larger 
things of human interest. And these students, be it remembered, 
are not wealthy people, seeking academic luxuries, but poor 
people, from country towns and villages, and from small farms— 
and they pay tuition and board. 

Health, discipline and acquirement, then, these three, are to be 
regarded definitely throughout the entire course of education. 
No suggestion is here made regarding school hygiene, as we 
may assume that that element of education can easily be provided. 
Discipline and acquirement, however, are of immediate interest 
to us. 

Discipline, particularly in the matter of study, ought not 
necessarily to be the doing of a thing against one’s will; the 
merciless beatings which boys taken from the streets and bound 
out to farmers used to receive had, undoubtedly, disciplinary 
value, for many of these boys grew up into useful and highly 
respected manhood; but a man or a woman, in order to be a 
good teacher, not only does not have to be a tyrant, but would be 
disqualified, by a spirit of tyranny, from ever becoming a good 
teacher. Discipline resulting from self-government exercised 
through respect, not merely for authority but particularly for 
judgment which is uniformly superior—that is discipline which 
develops self-confidence through the attainment of triumph. 
Now, this is as true of study as it is of ethics. But what is the 
authority, what is the uniformly superior judgment, that effects 
this development of self-confidence, this willingness, this eager- 
ness to attempt a thing with unwavering faith? Why, the best 
teaching talent obtainable. Oh, yes! I know we hear this at every 
convention of teachers; and sometimes we hear it elsewhere. 
But we do not employ our best teaching talent in the right way. 
This may sound dogmatic, but the conviction has rested in my 
mind for twenty years, and seems to have settled there perma- 
nently, because of what I see about me every day. Almost any 
one here can remember when one shoemaker did everything in 
the making of a pair of shoes; but now the man who designs 
and cuts an upper of a particular shape knows little about the 
actual insertion of a counter. The tendency is toward special- 
ization, in practically every calling. The novice watches the 
skilled workman at his work. He imitates the workman, and 
disciplines himself, even to the extreme of weariness. Why? 
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Because of confidence. The specialist in teaching can do the 
same thing. The teacher, therefore, should be a specialist. Even 
the teacher of the youngest pupils should be a specialist—not only 
a specialist in his subject, but a specialist in the teaching of the 
youngest children. The teacher should teach—I am not speaking 
of those who impose tasks and get angry because the tasks have 
not been performed, but of teachers who cause the child to feel 
that what one person has learned another can learn equally well. 
A child appreciates, without suspicion, the old saying that “When 
one knows more than another, he knows infinitely more than the 
other,” and that very feeling on the part of the child is a source 
of stimulation ; the child admires his teacher, and is fond of the 
work done under that teacher. Such teachers cause children to 
discipline themselves, and to overcome incipient antipathy. In 
the earlier years of their pupils they are particularly efficient, 
because of the impressionability of children. In later years, 
when reason and reflection become more prominent in the mind 
of the student, faith and respect for superior judgment continue, 
and are sources of activity. 

The net result of this kind of discipline is (1) as stated before, 
modest self-confidence—a faith in one’s self, with something of 
a habit of rigorous requirement of one’s self; (2) the develop- 
ment of the power of analysis—a thing in itself worth more than 
mere acquirement; (3) the saving of at least one of the twelve 
years now required for the completion of the grammar school 
course and the high-school course. 

Now, as to acquirement. This has already been referred 
to; but I now refer to the content of the high-school course. 
Acquirement, in this sense, may be made either for direct use- 
fulness, or for the sake of general information, as was said above. 
Nobody knows, in the case of any particular schoolboy, just what 
kind of knowledge will be directly useful to him: a knowledge of 
the proper care of a horse’s hoof may win a case for a lawyer, in 
spite of all his opponent’s knowledge of the law. Necessity, either 
real or apparent, may prescribe a course of study which, through 
tradition, will only imperfectly meet the general wants of human- 
ity. Italy, a distinctly agricultural country, based its course of 
study upon the humanities, and spent the devoted years of its 
young men in the study of Latin and Greek—not for religious 
reasons, but mainly through the influence of tradition ; and it has 
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been educating men in such a way that they were better fitted for 
law and for government positions than for anything else. South 
American countries, likewise, gave their youth courses of study 
which dealt chiefly with the humanities. Now, however, both 
Italy and South America have come to have more regard for 
things fresher than musty volumes of ancient authors. Again, 
when Harvard University was founded, the purpose was so to 
provide young men with the knowledge of the ancient classics 
that they could read the Scriptures in the original, and thus frus- 
trate that old deluder, Satan, in his efforts to corrupt youth. In 
1642, the requirements for admission called for ability to read 
any classical author in Latin into English, and readily make and 
speak true Latin, and write it in verse and prose; ability to read 
any Greek classical author into English, and to decline the para- 
digms of nouns and verbs in the Greek tongue. In 1734 the 
requirements were likewise Greek and Latin alone. In 1803 
Greek and Latin were still required, and arithmetic, to the rule 
of three, was added. In 1815 Latin, Greek, arithmetic, and alge- 
bra to the end of simple equations, covered the requirements, but 
the requirements in Latin and Greek were decidedly weaker than 
they had ever been before. In 1850 geometry was added as a 
requirement. From this we see how recent the attempts were, to 
adapt portions of study to actual needs of students. However, 
if Italy and South America were influenced by tradition, and 
afterwards adapted their courses of study to meet new conditions, 
and if Harvard did make requirements intended to serve a definite 
purpose, and later modified these requirements with a view to 
obtaining better service, we, too, have a right to provide for the 
needs which are recognized everywhere, or we may, at least, 
begin a change in the plan of our courses of study below the 
university, with a view to obtaining better results with a saving 
of time. We are, however, so strongly influenced by custom that 
we do not realize that we are influenced by it. Of a dozen men 
you meet on the street, hardly one knows why he has buttons on 
his coat sleeves, or notches in the lapels of his coat. That, 
though, is not the worst part of it, for, when you explain the 
origin of the uses of the now useless buttons, or of the now 
useless notches, and recommend that either ornament be dis- 
pensed with, you are considered—at least an exceptional person. 
Buttons and notches to the contrary notwithstanding, this paper 
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takes cognizance of things which our children need. Even though 
we cannot forecast the future of these children, we can easily 
see what we should have chosen, if we had known, as children, 
what we now think we needed. 


In the first place, we should like to have the kind of discipline 
described above; and even that improvement would have enabled 
us to make much more of whatever else we have had. In the 
second place, we should have paid considerable attention to some 
branches of study which are rather tolerated than pursued. We 
should have learned to debate. I do not mean to recite com- 
positions, but to engage successfully in arguments in rebuttal. 
Even ability to make a fairly clear and orderly address in 
town meeting would have made us of greater service to our 
fellowmen. We should have studied arithmetic, of course, and 
that generalized form of it, viz., algebra; and English grammar ; 
and rhetoric, with plenty of practice in composition ; and English 
literature; and both United States history and general history ; 
and botany and zoology; and physiography; and physical cul- 
ture, with physiology and hygiene, and with pretty careful in- 
struction as to what to do till the doctor comes. We should have 
clamored for stenography, even if not for typewriting, because 
people nowadays do things with such light and swift strokes that 
delay from unnecessary details brings positive loss, not only of 
time, but of nervous energy. Our boys would have known 
something of the importance of nitrogen, phosphorous and potas- 
sium in the chemistry of soils, and would have known something 
about standard crops of various agricultural products, and would 
have learned a few important facts regarding productive areas 
of mineral, vegetable, and animal products, in connection with 
the civilization of these areas. Our girls would have learned 
something of the chemistry of food values, and they would have 
learned better how to make up a meal with proper regard for 
health. 

All this would have been done under specialists. I do not mean 
teachers who merely are specialists, but teachers who are special- 
ists. Preparation for teaching pupils in even the earlier years 
of the course would have involved very careful training, and 
greater expense than now; but the salaries for this would have 
been high, just as they are in other occupations. Many men and 
women, with all of the teacher in them, but now following other 
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professions, would have been engaged in teaching, and we should 
have completed our high-school course with a speaking knowledge 
of one or two modern languages, in addition to other subjects 
now usually taught in the high schools, and that, too, in eleven 
years. 

The shortening of the period of school life to eleven years 
naturally suggests a question as to the arrangement of the work 
of the present high-school course. 

In reply to this, I have to say that the work of the entire school 
period would have to be re-arranged. The appended arrange- 
ment of studies by years is respectfully submitted as a basis for 
the selection of courses. I suggest that students be required to 
do a stated minimum of work in each year, and that, after the 
fifth year, the privilege of undertaking more than this minimum 
be contingent upon the decision of teachers acquainted with the 
work of the pupils asking for this privilege. In any event, there 
should also be a stated maximum of work permitted. Short 
periods of ten or fifteen minutes would naturally be set for the 
first year or two. Periods of from twenty to thirty minutes 
would be provided for the third, fourth and fifth years. The 
periods in the fifth and sixth years would be from thirty to forty 
minutes in duration. For the rest of the course the periods 
should be forty-five minutes in duration, and every student should 
be required to have twenty recitations a week, with the privilege 
of devoting a maximum school week of thirty periods to his 
work, if his instructors should decide that he is capable of doing 
that amount of work. Laboratory periods would be double 
recitation periods. 

A division of the school day into six periods in the last four 
years of the course, with a requirement of four or five periods, 
would permit students either to devote one or two periods a day 
to the making up of work in which they were deficient, by attend- 
ing classes in this work, or to spend these periods in a study hall, 
under the supervision of a teacher whose sole duty it would be 
to have charge of the hall. While the work would be arranged 
by years, classes would not necessarily be so arranged; each pupil 
would receive credit for the work successfully completed, and 
would not be required to repeat the work in any subject because 
of failure in other subjects. The difficulty of preparing a roster 
under such conditions would be increased, but not to such an 
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extent as many people suppose. In a school of one thousand 
students the number of those who fail to make up satisfactory 
rosters would be surprisingly small. 

The task of shortening the period of school life in the public 
schools is inevitable. It must not only be contemplated, but 
performed; for we have come to expect not only more intensive 
work in school, as elsewhere, but the saving of time. The year 
saved would be a year of pure gain to young men who enter 
business after leaving the high school, and would be immediately 
applied to meet the lengthening of professional courses by young 
men and young women who enter these courses. And, kindly 
permit me to say against that, aside from this saving of time the 
three elements of education, viz., health, discipline and acquire- 
ment, would all be more fully realized than now by the employ- 
ment of thoroughly trained and well-paid specialists in depart- 
mental work throughout the entire school period of eleven years. 
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HOW CAN WE BEST SECURE A WORKING AGREE- 
MENT ON THIS POINT BETWEEN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES? 


MR. CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY, HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTOR, MASSACHU- 
SETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, N. E. A. 


You have asked me to discuss how a working agreement may 
best be secured between schools and colleges on the standardiza- 
tion of high-school courses. In answer to this question I desire 
first to describe the attempt which the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education is making to secure 
courses which best meet present needs; and second, to present 
for your consideration, as a means for bringing about an imme- 
diate working agreement between schools and colleges, a plan for 
a so-called “free margin” in college entrance credits. 

Until recently nearly every subject in the high school was 
organized and taught very largely from the college standpoint, 
that is, the primary aim was to secure the mastery of subject- 
matter in the form in which it was supposed that it would offer 
the best foundation for courses in college. Even in subjects 
introduced for other purposes, the methods of instruction were 
much the same as in the distinctly college preparatory subjects. 

At the present time we find a growing demand that both the 
methods of instruction and the subject-matter shall be selected 
with greater reference to the normal mental processes of boys 
and girls from 14 to 18 years of age; there is the desire that all 
courses shall, as far as feasible, be so organized as to serve the 
needs of those who do not go to college and even of those who 
stay only one, two or three years in the high school ; and, finally, 
for all students, including those who are going to college, the 
aims of the high school are coming to be stated in terms of the 
effect to be produced upon the boy or girl rather than in terms 
of subject-matter. 

These new demands are gaining recognition. Here and there 
schools are achieving marked success in adapting various sub- 
jects to present needs. Every progressive city school system and 
every progressive state system is continually revising its courses 
of study. In some cases, groups of high-school teachers are 
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working out new courses in detail, as in the case of the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the High School Course in the High School 
Teachers’ Association of New York City, which submitted its 
report in 1911. The time seems to be at hand when the best 
available opinion throughout the United States should be col- 
lected, criticised, and widely distributed, and that fundamental 
purposes of secondary education shall be formulated. 

For the foregoing reasons, a Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education has been organized by the National Edu- 
cation Association. The commission is to contain twelve com- 
mittees each of which is to report on some one subject, and also 
a Committee on the Articulation of High School and College, 
and a Reviewing Committee. The subject committees, while 
composed largely of those who are specialists in the teaching of 
their own subjects, are expected not to approach their problems 
primarily from interest in subject-matter as such, but rather in 
the attempt to see how the subject may become effective in 
producing definite results in the development of boys and girls. 

The Reviewing Committee will attempt to define the aims of 
the high school as social utilities and will recommend such modi- 
fications in the reports of the subject committees as seem desir- 
able. 

The chairmen of the committees in this commission have 
prepared preliminary statements which have just been issued as 
a bulletin by the United States Bureau of Education.* I desire 
to read short selections from three of these statements that you 
may see the spirit in which the committees are approaching their 
work. The first statement is by Mr. James F. Hosic, of the 
Chicago Teachers’ College, chairman of the Committee on Eng- 
lish. In setting forth the point of view of his committee, he says: 

“The committee will endeavor to make a fresh study of English 
in secondary schools. The schools have developed so remarkably 
in the past two decades that their function of preparation for 
advanced academic study is completely overshadowed by other 
functions. Moreover, these schools serve such various constitu- 
encies that the widest possible freedom is necessary. Hence the 
committee will consider the experience of those who have sought 





*Bulletin No. 41, 1913, entitled “The Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation.” 
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to meet the needs of particular communities. A course which 
fits the life of the school and prepares young people for the life 
of the home and of the social and industrial community will, it 
is now believed, best equip for attendance on higher academic 
or professional institutions.” 

I desire next to call your attention to the statement on social 
studies. We are using the term “social studies” to include history, 
civics, and economics. The chairman of this committee is Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
who brings to his work valuable experience in social problems 
and mature thought as a student of practical sociology. I note 
that two members of his committee are present here to-day and 
are to take part in one of the programs to-morrow. This report 
of Dr. Jones has already received wide attention. The following 
quotations are significant: 

“It is probable that the high-school teachers of social studies 
have the best opportunity ever offered to any social group to 
improve the citizenship of the land. This sweeping claim is 
based upon the fact that the million and a third high-school 
pupils is probably the largest group of persons in the world who 
can be directed to a serious and systematic effort, both through 
study and practice, to acquire the social spirit. 

“Good citizenship should be the aim of social studies in the 
high school. While the administration and instruction through- 
out the school should contribute to the social welfare of the 
community, it is maintained that social studies have direct respon- 
sibility in this field. Facts, conditions, theories, and activities 
that do not contribute rather directly to the appreciation of 
methods of human betterment have no claim. Under this test 
the old civics, almost exclusively a study of Government 
macinery, must give way to the new civics, a study of all 
manner of social efforts to improve mankind. It is not so 
important that the pupil know how the President is elected as 
that he shall understand the duties of the health officer in his 
community. The time formerly spent in the effort to understand 
the process of passing a law over the President’s veto is now to 
be more profitably used in the observation of the vocational 
resources of the community. 

“History, too, must answer the test of good citizenship. The 
old chronicler who recorded the deeds of kings and warriors and 
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neglected the labors of the common man is dead. The great 
palaces and cathedrals and pyramids are often but the empty 
shells of a parasitic growth on the working group. The elaborate 
descriptions of these old tombs are but sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals compared to the record of the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and disappointments of the masses, who are infinitely 
more important than any arrangement of wood and stone and 
iron. In this spirit recent history is more important than that of 
ancient times; the history of our own country than that of foreign 
lands; the record of our own institutions and activities than that 
of strangers; the labors and plans of the multitudes than the 
pleasures and dreams of the few.” 

The Committee on Social Studies has not as yet indicated the 
details of the reconstruction in the teaching of history. That is 
a field of endeavor in which the committee will need the co- 
operation of many teachers. 

The third statement to which I desire to call your attention 
relates to the work in Latin. The chairman of the committee is 
Dr. Walter Eugene Foster, of the Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. He, as a Latin teacher, places the problems in the 
teaching of his subject in secondary schools squarely before those 
who are interested in the fate of Latin. He says: 

“The high schools have been slow to react to the stimulus of 
the time. The colleges are responsible in no small measure for 
this condition. The high school is not yet free from traditional- 
ism and from the domination of college and university. The 
rigid entrance requirements still tend to cripple and limit the 
effectiveness of the high schools. In comparatively recent years 
colleges have developed the elective systems, so far as their own 
courses are concerned, but they have, on the whole, been slow to 
extend that policy to entrance requirements. But conditions are 
rapidly changing. The day is coming, and is almost here, when 
it will be generally recognized that the chief business of a public 
high school is to fit for life. The college in turn will recognize 
that this preparation for life is also the best preparation for 
college. The high schools belong to all the people, and must 
serve the children of all the people. Whatever any considerable 
number of the people wish to have taught must be taught. If 
there is not a considerable number of people that wish their 
children to study a subject, very soon that subject will cease to be 
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taught in our public high schools. In these democratic institu- 
tions every subject must stand or fall on its merits. 

“The fate of Latin lies in our own hands. Do we believe 
in the subject we teach? Do we believe that it deserves a place, 
and an important place, in our high schools? Latin lacks the 
novelty of some of the latest offerings. But time perfects and 
enriches some things. It should bring no discredit to the study 
of Latin that it has stood the schoolroom test of some twenty 
centuries. In the high-school course of the future what place 
will Latin take? What are the aims of Latin teaching? We 
Latin teachers must work out the correct answers to these 
questions, or others less qualified to decide will answer them for 
us in a way distasteful to us and injurious to the cause of sound 
education.” 

The foregoing quotations will, I trust, interest many of you in 
the work of the Commission. The success of the undertaking 
will depend largely upon the extent to which those who are 
interested in the revision of secondary education send criticisms 
and suggestions to the chairmen of the committees. It is hoped 
that at the end of two or three years a report can be secured 
that will fairly well represent the best available opinion in the 
United States. Such a report will, I believe, be of great assist- 
ance in securing agreement between schools and colleges on 
standard high-school courses. 

There can, however, be no doubt that secondary education will 
be in a process of readjustment for many years to come. In 
some subjects new definitions can be made by the joint action of 
schools and colleges. But in other subjects it will be necessary 
for the high school to work at its problems with a free hand. 
In the latter subjects, the aims may be clearly formulated and 
general methods of procedure outlined; but a syllabus, in the 
usual sense of the term, will have to take shape gradually as 
the result of experience and carefully planned experimentation. 

For this reason it is proposed that the colleges should allow 
to the high school a “free margin” in college entrance credits. 
This free margin should consist of say four units, out of a total 
of fifteen or sixteen units required for admission. According 
to this plan, the college would require that a candidate for ad- 
mission should offer twelve units conforming to definitions such 
as those of the College Entrance Examination Board and that 
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the college should grant entrance credit for any four additional 
units in which the pupil has done a satisfactory grade of work. 
There is nothing in this plan to prevent the requirement that the 
grade of work in the “free margin” should be distinctly higher 
than though the work were to count merely for graduation from 
the high school ; nor it is necessary, according to this plan, that the 
college should accept the free margin from schools not maintaing 
satisfactory standards of organization, equipment, and teaching 
force; but it is essential that the college should not attempt to 
formulate entrance examinations in subjects in the free margin 
because such examinations would presuppose definitions which 
would be almost sure to hamper the secondary school. 

The plan of the free margin is already in practice in a number 
of the leading colleges in the United States. Two years ago, in 
preparing a bulletin on College Entrance Requirements for the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, I found that among the 203 leading 
colleges of liberal arts, 22 offered a free margin of three or more 
units. Of these colleges, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Clark College, Hamline University, Macalester College, Ohio 
University, and Reed College leave the entire choice of the high- 
school program to approved secondary schools; while the plan of 
the University of Chicago adopted in June, 1911, leaves one-third 
of the 15 units required for admission to be made up of any 
subjects which an approved school counts for graduation. The 
Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts has recently sub- 
mitted to the colleges of Massachusetts a plan for admission in 
which the idea of the free margin is fundamental. 

While this plan to allow credit for newer subjects as parts 
of the free margin will undoubtedly encourage schools in de- 
voting time to these subjects, nevertheless, it will reduce the 
tendency to crowd these subjects into the pupil’s program as 
side issues. As a result, many pupils coming to college will offer 
fewer units in the older subjects, but each unit for which they 
seek credit will have been taught with a full time allotment and, 
consequently, the quality of work in the older subjects will be 
safeguarded. If instead the newer courses are introduced as 
side issues, they do not have a chance to develop into strong 
courses, and consequently, do not contribute as they should to 
the training of the pupil. For instance, it has been necessary 
in the East to introduce household arts as such a side issue. 
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As a result of this method of introducing it, the course generally 
contains little more than the mechanical processes of sewing and 
cooking, whereas the course should include a broad study of food, 
clothing, and shelter, should lead the girl to a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the applications of science and art to household manage- 
ment, and should be one of the most liberal courses in the curri- 
culum. 

What courses are likely to enter into the free margin? There 
is at present special interest in the development of courses in 
community civics, general science, elementary biology, and a sur- 
vey of vocations. The first three of these when properly taught 
will be of great value in arousing an intelligent interest in the 
more formal courses in science and history that are to follow, and 
each course, it is expected, will have large value in making life 
richer and in the development of good citizenship. The survey 
of vocations is intended to develop a thoughtful attitude toward 
the importance of wise choice of vocation, and to furnish the 
pupil with sufficient vocational intelligence to enable him to 
distinguish between those lines of work which offer advancement 
and those which are likely to lead to closed doors. An early 
study of vocational opportunities has been found to lead many 
pupils to the desire to secure a more extended education. 

There are also certain courses which are coming to be desig- 
nated as “practical arts” which serve to give familiarity with 
practical affairs, among which may be mentioned—manual train- 
ing, household arts, introductory agriculture, and introductory 
business. A course in introductory agriculture would be de- 
signed “to give boys and girls an appreciation of the interre- 
lations of agriculture and science, to develop a love for country 
life, and to reveal the opportunities now afforded in farming 
and in related occupations and professions.” Similarly, a course 
in introductory business would be designed to give some knowl- 
edge of common business practices and at the same time, to 
enable the pupil to discover whether he has the aptitudes which 
would make it advisable for him to take a business course. The 
probability that strictly vocational courses would frequently be 
placed in the free margin ‘is growing less inasmuch as the ten- 
dency is to confine real vocational training to those pupils who 
have pretty definitely decided to enter a given vocation. 

The plan of the free margin will be especially useful in the 
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attempt to meet the needs of pupils who enter the high school 
without knowing whether or not they will go to higher educa- 
tional institutions. This group of pupils in many high schools 
constitutes the majority, and at the present time the high school 
is unable to meet their needs satisfactorily. There are many 
pupils in this group who during the high school course will de- 
velop those qualities and ambitions which will make it advisable 
for them to go to college although these qualities are not evident 
when they enter the high school. The probability that any par- 
ticular student will decide to go to college is not sufficiently 
great to justify the school in urging him to take the college pre- 
paratory course inasmuch as this course is likely to be of com- 
paratively little value to him if he does not go to college. But 
the plan of the free margin would make it possible to outline 
the work of the first two years so as to be of real educational 
value to this group of pupils whether they go to college or not. 
At the end of the first two years, many pupils in this group could 
reach a decision and in the remaining two years could take the 
specific subjects that may be requisite for the pursuit of college 
work. While the work of the first two years is not definitely 
planned with reference to college admission, nevertheless, it is 
believed that it is possible to so organize this work as to make 
it a better foundation for subsequent work than would have been 
obtained by the pupil who attempted the college preparatory 
course without a definiteness of aim 

I suppose that many members of this association fear that 
the high school of to-morrow will become less effective in pre- 
paring for higher liberal and professional education than was the 
high school of yesterday. Undoubtedly, the extensive changes in 
secondary education will call for readjustments in higher educa- 
tion, but the opinion seems to be steadily gaining ground that a 
secondary education devised with direct reference to the normal 
mental processes of boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age and with more clearly defined aims in terms of the 
results to be secured in the development of these boys and girls, 
will do more to advance higher liberal and professional educa- 
tion than could be secured by tenacious adherence to traditional 
courses, aims, and methods. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Dr. EpwaArp ELLERY, UNION CoLLEGE:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: There are so many things that have been 
brought up by Mr. Loman and Mr. Kingsley this afternoon that 
one would like to discuss, that it is a pretty difficult thing to 
limit oneself to any special topic, and, yet one must, if one is to 
finish what he has to say in the time allotted to him. The ques- 
tion is, how can we secure a working agreement between the 
colleges and the high schools in this matter of bringing about a 
standard high-school course. 

It seems to me that the proposition of a working agreement 
between the colleges and the high schools is not one so difficult 
of realization as on the surface it appears to be. The function 
of the college in its relation to the high school is not one of 
insistence upon certain prescribed subjects. The function of the 
college in reference to the high school is, rather, one of insist- 
ence upon certain things upon which the high school insists, and 
those things are specifically these: First, that there shall be a 
definite period of high school training. Second, that a very large 
proportion of that training shall be mental work rather than 
manual work. And third, that the work, whatever it be, shall be 
thoroughly done. Those three things the college and the high 
school insist upon together, and it is upon those that I want to 
speak for just a few moments this afternoon. 

In the first place, that this is the function of the college with 
reference to the high school is apparent from a study of move- 
ments in the college world, both in the recent past and in the 
present. Mr. Loman spoke of the large increase in the number 
of high school students in the last decade. The increase in the 
number of high school students has not been due to the fact, 
by any means, that the college courses, the college preparatory 
courses of the high school, have been proving more attractive 
to the high school student, and the increase in the number of 
high school students has not been due to the fact, I believe, of 
an increase in population. I don’t know whether you can see 
these figures here on the tablet or not. I just gathered together 
the figures representing the percentage of increase in the popu- 
lation in New York State in the cities numbering over twenty 
thousand, and the percentage of increase in the high school at- 
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tendance for the years 1900-1910. If you can see them from 
where you are sitting, you can see that, in nearly every instance, 
the high school attendance has increased at a very much larger 
rate than the population; and, while the whole State had an 
increase of twenty-five per cent. in population, the number of 
students in the high schools in New York State has increased 
nearly thirty-eight per cent. That is to say, as Mr. Loman very 
clearly pointed out, we have a broad extension of high school 
privileges, but not in the direction of college preparation. Now, 
if the college is to share in that extension of educational privi- 
leges, it must adapt its degree requirements and its entrance 
requirements to what the high school student brings it. I, think 
that is a clear proposition. The college has already done that. 
Why did the college abandon Greek, for instance, as a require- 
ment for the arts degree? Not because it wanted to, but be- 
cause the student was no longer bringing a Greek preparation. 
Then the college began to offer instruction in elementary Greek, 
and to-day is offering elementary courses in almost every de- 
partment, partly due to the fact that the student may not cover 
everything in his high school course, but partly also due to the 
fact that the college realizes that it must give elementary in- 
struction in some subjects which were at one time considered the 
special responsibility of the high school. 

In another way, the movement in the college world is showing 
that its function with reference to the high school is not one of 
insisting upon special subjects. I suppose there are very few 
colleges in this country, if indeed there is one, which do not 
admit students on conditions. The college has never, generally 
speaking, rigidly insisted upon its entrance requirements. Those 
of you who had the opportunity of reading the report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for 1909, saw that list that was given in 
the report of the number of students entering college that year 
on condition. I have brought here part of that report—I don’t 
know whether you can see it or not—showing the percentage of 
conditioned students in the entering classes in certain very well- 
known colleges. Now, if you read that list, you might argue 
that a very large number of students entering college that year 
were not prepared to enter, but I think that is not the conclu- 
sion to draw from that list at all. The fact that they were ad- 
mitted shows that, in the opinion of the college, they were pre- 
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pared to enter. The fact that they were admitted on condition 
simply shows that, in certain non-essential subjects, subjects 
which the college itself considered non-essential, some of the 
students brought less than other students. The point that I want 
to make is that, not only has the college changed its degree re- 
quirements in adapting itself to what the students brought it, but 
it has changed also its entrance requirements. In this sense, it 
has permitted the student to come in, without having met the full 
quota of entrance requirements. Of course, the mischief of that 
practice does not lie simply in the discrepancy between the cata- 
logue statement and the actual practice, but it does lie in the 
double burden that is put upon the student at a very trying period 
of his career, the double burden, namely, of carrying his full 
quota of college work and some of his prelimmnary work be- 
sides. But I don’t want to miss the point I am trying to make, 
which is, that the function of the college with reference to the 
high school has not been one within the last twenty-five years of 
insistence upon certain specific subjects. The fact is that the 
college has been looking for a certain amount of training, rather 
than training in specific subjects. 

There are certain movements in the college world to which I 
call your attention, which show very clearly that the college 
to-day has begun at last to acknowledge that what it wants by 
way of preparation is training, rather than information. I refer 
especially to the correspondence courses at the University of 
Chicago, which began some twenty years ago and which have 
had a remarkable increase in the twenty years; beginning in 1893 
with 83 students, last year there were nearly 3,000 students. 
Now, some of those courses are of college grade. They are 
intended for students whose formal schooling has been inter- 
rupted, and no requirement other than the one of qualification to 
pursue them is made, unless the student 1¢ a candidate for a 
degree. If he becomes a candidate for a degree, he must pass 
the regular entrance examination: But, obviously, if the student 
can get the education from these correspondence courses by 
simply being qualified for the courses, the possession or the non- 
possession of a degree, if he has the education, makes very 
little difference. I call your attention to the evening courses 
that are being offered at Columbia and New York University, 
and there are some figures there to show the increased growth in 
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the popularity of these evening courses, especially those given 
at Columbia, not only at Morningside Heights, but at other 
points, Paterson, New Jersey; Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
other places. The qualification for entrance upon these evening 
courses is that of simply being equipped to pursue them. If the 
student becomes a candidate for a degree, he must pass up cer- 
* tain entrance requirements. But if he has the education, and is 
equipped to get the education from those courses without taking 
an entrance examination, the withholding or the granting of a 
degree does not make any difference to him. 

Professor Egbert says, in an article in the Columbia Quarterly 
in September, that the college no longer feels that the examina- 
tion is the sine qua non to admission to work of college grade. 
He says students may partake without undergoing that test. Now, 
if students may partake of work of college grade given in the 
evening outside as well as inside of the college walls, by simply 
being equipped to partake, why may not a student partake of 
the day courses inside of the college by simply being equipped 
for them? And what is equipment? Not possession of informa- 
tion, but of training! 

One more point that I want to make is, that, if we are to have 
a standard high school course of fifteen or sixteen units, the 
colleges to-day are already beginning to insist upon that; that is, 
if they live up to the entrance requirements as stated in their 
catalogues. Taking some of the figures for colleges, reported 
from four States and forty-five colleges, giving their entrance 
requirements in units, there is no one of them that requires less 
than fourteen units, and the larger number of them require over 
fourteen units. 

Now, it seems to me that these four conditions point to the 
real function of the college with reference to the high school, 
that it is one simply of insisting upon a definite period of 
thorough mental training. And, if we are asked a good way— 
perhaps not the best way, but I think it is—of bringing about a 
working agreement between the college and the high school in 
securing a standard high school course, it seems to me it is this: 
Let the college admit frankly in its catalogue, as it does in its 
practice, that what it requires for entrance is a certain kind of 
training. Let it also insist in practice as it does in its catalogue, 
that that training shall cover four years. And then let the high 
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school emphasize, as most of our high schools are now emphasiz- 
ing, that four years of college work must have as a basis four 
years of a very thorough mental work in the high school, I mean 
mental, in distinction from manual, work. Or, at least, let there 
be four years work which shall be largely mental. Then let the 
high school and the college emphasize their common interests. 
These are some of their common interests. All of us teachers 
want to bring about a gathering into a definite channel of the 
somewhat scattered energies of youth; we want to bring about 
a large proportion of mental work; we want to bring about a 
thorough mental work. If we can emphasize those common in- 
terests, and if we of the college can frankly state that these are 
our requirements for entrance, and live up to the statement, if 
the high school can realize, as it does, and emphasize, as most 
of them do now, that four years of mental training are the 
requisite basis for four years of college work, then the men and 
women who go from such a training with such a concentration 
of energies, will not need a college degree to distinguish them as 
college graduates. 


CHANCELLOR S. B. McCormick, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
(read by Prof. Linhart) :—The writer has received a most excel- 
lent outline of Mr. Kingsley’s paper. It seems best, however, 
that his discussion should be of the general subject rather than 
of the sub-topics discussed by Mr. Loman and Mr. Kingsley. 
This not only because it is not easy to discuss one paper which 
he has not heard, and another paper, only the outline of which 
he has seen; but because he prefers to discuss another phase of 
it than those discussed by Mr. Loman and Mr. Kingsley. 

I take it that the common interest of the schools and colleges 
lies in such considerations as the following: 

First. In the common aim of the high school and of the 
college. 

As Mr. Kingsley says in his paper, the aim of the high school 
is always expressed in the kind of boys and girls it produces, 
and not in terms of the curriculum. Exactly the same thing is 
true of the college. Its chief function is the creation of charac- 
ter or citizenship. A percentage of the high school students pass 
on into the college. A larger percentage of college men pass 
on into the university. The function of each institution, however, 
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consists in a completed work which expresses itself in manhood 
and womanhood, and not in a preparation for a higher course 
of study. It is vitally essential, therefore, that, having substan- 
tially the same aim, they should have a common interest in fixing 
the high school curriculum. 

This fact becomes stronger when we consider the high school 
not as a finishing school for the great majority of the students, 
but as a preparatory school for the college. Manifestly the 
college cannot reach its maximum of efficiency if it disregards 
the high school. Neither can the high school reach its maximum 
of efficiency without a careful scrutiny and thorough under- 
standing of both the function of the college and its curriculum. 

The supreme importance of the college in our educational sys- 
tem as the producer of citizenship in its finest flower makes it 
quite essential that the path from the high school to the college 
should be made as free and open as becomes possible. The col- 
lege should interpose no unnecessary obstacle to the passing of 
the student from the high school to the college. For the sake 
of the citizenship of the nation, the closest articulation should be 
devised. The most perfect sympathy and co-operation are there- 
fore essential between these two, if either is to accomplish its 
aim in the fullest measure. 

Second. Another point of common interest is the fact that 
each of these two is in process of finding itself in our national 
system of education. Neither has done so up to this time. 

The college is more than two hundred and fifty years old. 
During these two hundred and fifty years it has been an insti- 
tution standing by itself, and rendering to the nation the largest 
service, apart from the public school system itself, rendered by 
any educational institution. It stands practically unmodified, 
with its traditional four years’ course of study, and without any 
universally accepted relationship to the other parts of the system. 

The high school is fifty years old. It has developed practically 
in the present generation. Its place has not been fixed; its 
function is still under discussion. Whether it shall be two years, 
three years, four years, or six years, remains to be determined. 
The high school has already demonstrated that it is an essential 
part of the system of popular education. The college has already 
demonstrated that it is an essential part of the service education 
is to render to the nation. It has not been determined whether 
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the college can be given, as has been generally accepted up to 
this time, four years of the student’s time in which to do its 
special work. This most important question can be determined 
only as the college and the high school get together, and sympa- 
thetically discuss and finally conclude the function of each, and 
thereby, by mutual concession and understanding, fix the high 
school curriculum. 

Third. Another point of common interest is the fact that 
neither of these two can determine either function or final cur- 
riculum without considering the whole educational system. 

The grade courses below the high school and the professional 
and graduate courses above the college must have consideration 
in any effort to standardize the high school. The Continental 
system has created the gymnasium as the finishing school for its 
students, and as the preparatory school for such as pass into 
the university. The gymnasium prepares for the university, 
whether the student engages in the study of philosophy, or medi- 
cine, or law, or theology, or any other line of investigation. The 
institution in America which does this same thing is the com- 
bined high school and college. 

The Continental student enters the univesity at from eighteen 
to twenty. The American student must enter the university at 
from eighteen to twenty. In medicine already the course is five 
and will be six years. No system of education should be devised 
which compels the ordinary student to enter upon the practice of 
his profession at a later period in life than twenty-five years. 
Moreover, an average higher standard must prevail in all pro- 
fessional education, and this requires a higher average standard 
of academic preparation therefor. The movement is entirely in 
the direction of fixing a high standard, not for two or three pro- 
fessions, but for all of them. This movement is one which will 
have increased impetus rather than less. 

It is obvious that the responsibiltity for the solution of this 
whole problem rests upon the gymnasium period of study, which 
in America includes the college and the high school. It is there- 
fore not only desirable that the college and the high school should 
come together for the purpose of standardizing the high school, 
but that they should come so closely together as to standardize 
both high school and college. Some process must be devised 
whereby the combined work of both shall not exceed six years, 
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if our educational system as a whole is to issue into maximum 
efficiency in the entire circumference of the nation’s need. 

Fourth. A fourth point of common interest consists in the very 
nature of the education demanded by present-day conditions. 

This complex function is well expressed on page 14 of the 
bulletin containing statements on the reorganization of secondary 
education, referred to especially by Mr. Kingsley. It is: 

“(a) Cultural. To open to the student new and higher forms 
of pleasure. 

“(b) Vocational. To fit the student for the highest success 
in his chosen calling. 

“(c) Social and ethical. To present to the student noble 
ideals, and in the formation of his character, and make him more 
efficient and actively interested in his relations with and service to 
others in the community and in the nation.” 

The occasion for criticism of college and high school, and in- 
deed our whole system, consists in the general fact that thus far 
education has not considered as it should the student in the 
entire circle of his need and interest. The ten hours of a man’s 
toil are a matter of just as grave concern as the hours of a man’s 
comparative leisure. Education which fails to show a man how 
to enjoy his daily task by his understanding of it, by rightly 
valuing it, and by being proficient in it is defective in its most 
vital element. It must be candidly admitted that very little 
thought has been given up until recent years to this essential fact 
in our educational process. The schools all exist for the sake 
of the people, and not the people for the sake of the schools. 
The schools must therefore put into their curricula the things 
which will tend to make the best men and women, and this with 
reference to all the things which enter into their life interest, 
their work, their play, their social relations, their political rela- 
tions, their economic condition—everything, in fact, which 
touches their life as individuals and in society. 

Without question, the .burden falls upon the high school and 
the college, and they must together solve the problem. The 
standardization of the high school, in view of its function, is a 
positive and immediate necessity, and can be accomplished only 
through the sympathetic, thoughtful, considerate co-operation of 
both the high school and the college. 
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SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. Maxwe tt, New York City: 
—Mr. President: Your invitation to speak comes a little sooner 
than I expected. It is unnecessary to say, friends, that I have 
been greatly interested in the two papers that have been presented 
on this very important subject. Whether they have gotten very 
far in deciding it, I am somewhat in doubt. 

I think our friends of the high school are possibly a little bit 
sensitive about what they are accustomed to call, and seem to 
like to call, the domination of the college, and they draw lurid 
pictures of themselves as being in servitude to the colleges and 
the college requirements. They forget altogether, it seems to 
me, when they indulge in this line of meditation, that high 
schools would never have come into existence if it had not been 
for the colleges. The college, as was pointed out in the paper 
that was presented a few moments ago, antedated the high 
school, both in this country and in Europe, and the high school’s 
first function was, and one of its functions still is, to prepare 
students for college. 

The situation is complicated to-day by the many demands that 
are made upon the high school for teaching things that possibly 
are not required for admission to college. We had an illustra- 
tion of these demands in the first paper of the evening. The 
writer, Mr. Loman, enumerated all the things—at least, I couldn’t 
think of anything else that could possibly be brought in—enumer- 
ated all the things that he thought ought to be taught in the high 
school. Well, they certainly ought to be taught; there is no 
doubt about that. But I don’t know, and I never did know, of 
any young person between fourteen and eighteen years of age, 
who could compass all that work. It is not possible. There 
maybe, in some future evolution of the English race, boys and 
girls who can learn all those things, and learn them properly, in 
four years, but I have yet to see the boys and girls who can do it. 

Now, the difficulty comes, I think, in this: The first college 
preparatory schools started out with students about ten or eleven 
years of age, as I think the Boston Latin School does to this day, 
and the private preparatory schools do, both here and in Eng- 
land. They began Latin when the boy was ten years of age, and 
they took eight or nine years to teach him the Latin required for 
admission to college. We in the high schools do not begin Latin 
at eight or ten years of age; we begin it, with the exception of 
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a few precocious students, between fourteen and fifteen. They 
put upon the high school the task of teaching in four years the 
Latin that the private preparatory schools of to-day take eight 
years to teach. This is the chief cause of the burden that falls 
upon the high schools of to-day. 

Then, again, comparisons are being constantly made between 
what the young people of this country accomplish at eighteen 
years of age and what is accomplished by young men in the 
universities of Europe at eighteen years of age. Now, there is 
no question whatever that our students are at least two years 
behind many of the students in the English universities—we 
know that from our Rhoades scholars—and behind many of 
those in the universities of Germany and France. Why is it? 
Let me tell you one thing about that. I know a great deal about 
it, because I happen to have been educated on the other side 
myself. The statement is absolutely true with regard to the 
honor students in the English universities, and the Scotch and 
Irish universities, but it is not one bit true with regard to the 
“pass” students that constitute the great majority of the students 
in the English, Scotch, and Irish universities. The “pass” stu- 
dents in these universities—and they constitute the great ma- 
jority—do not know anything like as much as the average 
American student, either when he enters, or when he leaves, 
college. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the honor 
students in the English, Scotch and Irish universities are better 
scholars than the best students in the American universities. 

The chief reason for this fact is that, rightly or wrongly, the 
American parent will not permit his boy or his girl to study and 
to work nearly as hard as the European parent will require his 
child to work. The American school is not in session as many 
months in the year, nor as many days of the week, as the Eu- 
ropean school. The hours are much longer on the other side, 
and children are required to work a great deal harder. Under 
these circumstances, it is evidently a difficult situation to bring 
the college and the high school together to an understanding of 
what the high school may properly do, what the high school 
should be required to do for a student before the boy or girl 
is admitted to college. 

And, for one, I cannot agree with one of the speakers that I 
heard this afternoon—I have forgotten now which one it was— 
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in belittling the college degree. I believe the degree should be 
held up as a thing that is a high honor, that is something worth 
attaining, and that it should be preserved for those who accom- 
plish much in the acquirement of knowledge and power. I don’t 
think it is wise to belittle the degree. On the contrary we should 
exalt the degree, hold it before the minds of our students, both 
in our high schools and in our colleges, as something very worthy 
of attainment. 

Now, it seems to me that we are trying, and have been try- 
ing, to teach too many subjects in the four years of the high 
school course. That is due, as I have already pointed out, to 
the requirements of the college, on the one hand, and what we 
suppose to be the demands of society, on the other, for certain 
subjects. We might, perhaps, arrive at a common sense basis 
of adjustment if we said that there are certain things which a 
student ought to know, must know, both for his own welfare, 
for the welfare of society, and in order that he may proceed 
with his studies in the higher institution; if we should determine 
what are the things that are absolutely necessary and leave out 
those that are not absolutely necessary. What are the things 
that it is absolutely necessary the student should know? Well, 
in the first place, the student, you will admit, ought to know a 
great deal of English. I heard this afternoon that, to acquire 
the English that is necessary, the high school ought to give four 
years, five periods a week, to English. I don’t believe it. I 
don’t think it is at all necessary to teach English five periods 
a week in high school in order to attain the requisite proficiency. 
Friends, the American schools and colleges are to-day spending 
four or five times as much time in teaching English as the Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish schools and colleges are spending in teach- 
ing English. Are you getting better writing than is turned out 
by the graduates of the English, Scotch and Irish colleges? You 
are not, and you do not get as good writing. Here we compel these 
unfortunate children in the high schools and these unfortunate 
students in the colleges to write daily themes. And what have 
they to say when they are called upon to write? You are simply 
asking them to make bricks without straw. It reminds me very 
much of the physician in Gil Blas. You remember he had one 
cure for every disease. When a patient was brought to him, 
he made him drink hot water; then he bled him. Then he made 
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him drink more hot water and then he bled him again. Then 
he made him drink hot water again, and then he bled him. 
Finally the patient died, and the doctor, when questioned as to 
the cause of his death, answered that he had not bled him suffi- 
ciently and that he had not given him enough hot water. It 
seems to me that, in this continuous performance of theme writ- 
ing you are trying to procure good writing by giving similar 
treatment—more hot water and more bleeding. Now, there is 
only one condition under which anyone will ever write, or try 
to write, good English, and that is when he has something im- 
portant to say. If you try to make people write when they have 
nothing to say, you are not going to get anywhere. If, on the 
other hand, our friends who teach Latin, and our friends who 
teach French, and our friends who teach German, and physics, 
and chemistry, and all the other subjects, would see that the 
pupils expressed themselves in really good English, in straight- 
forward grammatical English without any flourishes, they would 
do far more towards teaching English than the English teachers 
can possibly do. Another thing—I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to require children of fourteen to eighteen years of age 
to read all the classical literature that is now set out in the col- 
lege entrance requirements in English. I am very sure that their 
study of Milton only results in disgusting most of them with the 
higher reaches of English poetry, because they are not yet ready 
for it. Milton’s is poetry for a mature mind. I do not know 
whether anyone will ever be able to devise a method of teaching 
literature that will not result in disgusting the average student 
with literature. I do not know whether that will ever happen. 
I doubt if it has happened yet, because I have talked with hun- 
dreds of high school students about their study of literature, and 
I have seldom met one who was not simply disgusted with it; 
almost as disgusted as the young lady whom I once met with in 
a class in a school where they were reading Czsar’s Commen- 
taries. I said something about the delightful story Cesar had 
told, and she said: “I wish Julius Cesar had never been born.” 
And so it is, as I find it, with much of the literature teaching in 
our high schools. 

Now, if we would get down to hardpan in this system of 
teaching English, a great deal of good would result. It seems to 
me that there are three prime requisites in teaching English. The 
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first is that children should know English grammar and know 
it thoroughly; that they should be able to parse a verb and 
analyze a sentence. They don’t do these things now as well 
as they did them fifteen or twenty years ago. In the second 
place—and here is where I think our modern English teaching 
is chiefly defective—they should know the meanings of words, 
should know their derivation and how to get their derived mean- 
ing from the original roots. I find that a very large percentage 
of the college graduates whom I assist in examining for teachers’ 
licenses do not know the meanings of the words they meet in 
reading, and there can be neither accurate understanding nor 
complete enjoyment of literature unless we know the meaning 
of words. 

In the third place, our students should know how to read an 
article or how to read a book so as to make it a permanent 
possession of the mind, if it is worth while. That is a process 
which ought to be taught in our high school. It will not be 
taught, I am afraid, as long as we go into the minute study of 
literature as we are trying to do to-day. I am not sure that I 
know how it is to be done, but I am sure there is nothing more 
important than to teach a boy or a girl how to take up a book, and 
get the meat out of it, and how to make notes so as to preserve 
striking thoughts or important facts for future reference. That 
is surely a proper objective in our high school work. 

Then, again, there is some mathematics that everyone ought 
to know. I think not very much. I know that I know wonder- 
fully little myself. It would surprise you with how little I have 
been able to get along. But there is some mathematics every- 
one ought to know. Everyone should know how to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide. Everybody should know fractions, par- 
ticularly decimal fractions. Everybody should know the two or 
three cases of percentage. And if he knows that, he knows all 
the arithmetic any ordinary person will ever need to use. Every 
child should know that, and our high school students should 
know it. The colleges have not required it for admission, hence 
it is neglected in the high schools to-day. The fact is, our boys 
and girls going to college to-day don’t know their arithmetic. 
They know it fairly well when they come out of the elementary 
schools, certainly a great deal better than when they leave the 
high school, and incomparably better than when they leave the 
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college. But they ought to get a better grip of it in the high 
schools. At least the high schools ought not to permit them to 
lose their knowledge of arithmetic that they had when they left 
the elemetary school. Then our students ought to know some- 
thing of algebra, at least, to the end of quadratic equations. I 
think that is far enough for most people. And they ought to 
know geometery, not so much for the facts or principles it 
enunciates, as because it is the best possible drill in deductive 
reasoning. 

I think they also ought to know the rudiments, because it is 
disgraceful not to know them, the rudiments of geography. I 
think they ought to know where the leading cities of the world 
are, the leading mountain ranges and the rivers and the countries. 
They ought to know the important facts and principles of 
physiography—what used to be physical geography. Too much 
is often claimed for this study. There are geographers who tell 
us that if you know the topography of a country, its climate, 
drainage, and natural productions, you can tell just what kind of 
civilization the people in that country are going to develop. Well, 
you cannot, not unless you know the psychological disposition of 
the people. And that is where our physiographers leave Hamlet 
out of the play of Hamlet. But the important facts of physical 
geography our boys and girls ought to know when they go to 
college. I think they should also learn the rudiments of biology, 
history, civics, and chemistry. I don’t mean that they should go 
over a great range of matter, nor do I think it is absolutely nec- 
essary to be expert in the making of experiments, though it is a 
very good thing. In other words, I do not believe that the quan- 
titative method of teaching science is the only method. Quali- 
tative treatment has also great advantages. 

I think those are the essentials. No one has the ground work 
of a liberal education without knowledge of the structure and 
trend of the English language, without knowledge of mathe- 
matics, without some knowledge of elementary science, without 
an intimate knowledge of geography, and, lastly, without accu- 
rate knowledge of the great events of history. 

Those things the boy and girl going to college ought to know. 
Then in addition everyone ought to make some profound study 
of one or two subjects. There should be some subject that a 
boy or girl going to college should have studied for at least four 
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years, and studied pretty thoroughly. It may be Latin or Greek. 
I hope Greek is not to go altogether—it is very nearly gone. 
But it may be Latin or Greek, or it may be mathematics. Possi- 
bly we may say that we will substitute a modern language, though 
I never can think an able youth will get the same training out, 
of French that he may out of Latin, or out of German that he 
may out of Greek. It would be well if all our boys could ac- 
quire two modern languages, but I don’t think you can require 
more than one language in school and have it learned thoroughly 
well. Unless you limit this work for admission to college to 
the essentials of English, the essentials of mathematics, the es- 
sentials of geography, the essentials of history and the essentials 
of science, and, above that, require some good, honest, thorough- 
going work in one or two subjects, such as Latin or Greek, or 
mathematics, or science, or a modern language, the night schools 
are not likely to succeed in doing much more for their students 
than they are doing to-day. 

If the colleges and high schools, then, will agree upon the essen- 
tials that lie at the foundation of a liberal education, and if the 
colleges will agree to accept these essentials for admission, to- 
gether with the more extended and intensive study of a lan- 
guage, or of a science, or of mathematics, it seems to me that 
the high schools will be in a position to do better work and the 
colleges to obtain better students. 


PRINCIPAL GEORGE A. WALTON, GEORGE SCHOOL :—It is very 
hard to seem to have to disagree with Superintendent Maxwell, 
although it is a great pleasure to agree with him in his last con- 
clusion. It is also a pleasure to know that he has furnished the 
main reason for disagreeing with him about one of his previous 
conclusions. I do feel that four years of five periods each week 
is hardly enough for English, and I will take his own text for 
that. If we are to make our students know English grammar 
so that they can parse the ordinary word in the ordinary sen- 
tence; if we are to bring them to know the ordinary meanings of 
words and to appreciate and understand their derivations ; if we 
are to lead them to the point where they will know how to read 
a book and make it permanently their own, we need four years, 
with five periods a week, and as much more as the principal will 
allow us to steal. English work is not entirely writing composi- 
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tions out of empty minds. There is a great deal of English work 
which is simply bringing the boy and girl into contact with the 
fullness of big, hearty, healthy minds that have gone before, 
My experience has not been long in such things, and yet I have 
no hesitation in affirming, from what little I have seen, that, 
if a teacher will go about it in that point of view, he will find 
his students pleased with English work, and not disgusted, and it 
will be to many of them the richest and most pleasing experience 
of their school days. 

Of course, there are one or two features of the present con- 
ditions under which we must labor that make it a little hard to 
accomplish that. One of them is that the colleges require too 
much in the way of book reading. We have to read too many 
books, we have to go through them too fast; there is too much 
ground to be covered. The teacher is under temptation to do 
too much talking. He feels that it is a loss of time for his 
class to spend, say three periods on a few of the opening stanzas 
of Grey’s Elegy, but if it can be done, the teacher will be charmed 
with his class and the class fascinated with their work. And if 
something of the same freedom which Mr. Kingsley has asked 
for regarding the four free units could also be had regarding 
the work in English in our high schools and preparatory schools, 
I think a greater love of it could be inculcated and a great deal 
more substance brought forth in the minds of our boys and girls. 
They would not be nearly as empty when it comes to the matter 
of writing compositions. There would always be things of in- 
terest at their command. 

I have had some experience in an institution where we have 
taken four years, with six periods a week, to do the three units 
of college entrance English. We studied, of course, a great 
many things that are not on the list of required books. Some of 
our boys and girls don’t like it because we are only a very 
human bunch, and we don’t know nearly as much about teaching 
English as we hope to in another generation. 

Perhaps the most pleasant thing to me in this afternoon’s dis- 
cusssion, and in Mr. Kingley’s paper, is the opportunity his 
scheme affords for really bringing something into the minds of 
the boys and girls, making a contact between their school life 
and the things which they must needs experience every time 
they go out on the street or along the roads. The opportunities 
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for the study of general science, or a general course in civics, 
which the free margin offers in the first year or two of the high 
school course, would help to make the boys and girls realize the 
things that are about them in life, and there would be less of 
this utterly heedless living which so many of them show, un- 
conscious of the existence of other persons or other interests 
than their own. 

I want also, before sitting down, to express my agreement 
with Mr. Kingsley’s suggestion about mathematics. Let it begin 
in the second year of the high school, and then be a good, stiff, 
hard course. 

And when it comes to setting up a working agreement, a basis 
on which the schools and the colleges may get along together, we 
need to be very well acquainted with each other, and, as has 
already been pointed out, we need to have some sort of a re- 
viewing body which can test the work of the schools, test it, not 
only by the amount of time spent in the class room, which seems 
to be the popular method with certain colleges now, but test it 
also by the number of pupils that we put under one teacher, by 
the amount which we spend for the education of each pupil, by 
the proportion between our salary roll and the cost of our 
equipment, and by the records of our students in the colleges. 
With this thought in mind, I have always looked forward with 
great interest to the College Entrance Certificate Board, which 
is at times discussed in meetings of this association, and I learn 
with pleasure that we are to hear an interesting report on that 
subject to-morrow. Whether such a board will work out as a 
means of securing a working agreement one cannot tell, but it is 
certainly a step in the right direction, to make it possible for the 
schools to have the freedom to use the best abilities of their 
teachers in the lines in which they are particularly strong, and 
to take hold of the pupils’ interests and develop a high type of 
interested personality that will live with due regard to the pres- 
ence of other people and other interests in the world. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER CHARLES F,. WHEELOCK, UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEw YorK.—Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I shall detain you but a very few minutes. It is 
my great pleasure to say that I agree with practically everything 
that has been said this afternoon, especially by the last two 
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speakers. I agree most heartily with Superintendent Maxwell in 
his views of English language study. I agree also with the last 
speaker, in his view that five hours a week for four years is in- 
sufficient time to learn all there is of the English language and 
its literature, but I do believe with Superintendent Maxwell that 
we should be teaching English in every subject ; that if we neglect 
to do this, we shall fail to get the best results in English. The 
use of English, like everything else educational, is a habit. If 
we teach Latin in such a way that the student writes a transla- 
tion that is neither English nor Latin nor anything else, we are 
missing one of the main points in the instruction in Latin. If 
while teaching Latin, French, German, history, science or any 
other subject, we have constant reference to the English expres- 
sion of the pupils, there will be little need for any other English 
class except perhaps in formal grammar and formal rhetoric 
It seems to’ me that we ought not to be required to give four or 
five hours a week during the entire high school course to the 
direct study of the vernacular that we are using all the while in 
every other subject. 

Mr. Loman spoke of the requirements for admission to Har- 
vard fifty or sixty years ago. You will remember they were a 
very simple examination in Latin and in Greek. Now we all 
know that some of the men who graduated from Harvard at 
that time have produced some very good English. There is no 
evidence that there were any English requirements for admission 
to Harvard at that time and there was little English in the col- 
lege course, and still the best of American literature was pro- 
duced by men who entered Harvard under those conditions and 
studied in Harvard under those conditions. Is it entirely acci- 
dental that Harvard produced in that period George Ban- 
croft, Francis Parkman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, James Russell Lowell, T. W. 
Higginson, H. D. Thoreau, as well as others whose names occur 
to you, and that Longfellow and Hawthorne were trained in 
essentially the same way at the same time in Bowdoin? Is there 
not significance in the fact that another large group of American 
writers had practically no school training in English or in any- 
thing else? These facts almost force us to the conclusion that 
most of what we call American literature has been produced by 
those who escaped instruction in English in one or two ways: 
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first, by attending colleges where no direct test in English was 
required either for admission or for graduation; second, by 
avoiding schools and colleges altogether. Is not the burden of 
proof on those who still insist on demanding three units of direct 
instruction in English for admission to college? 

One of the most serious problems in high school organization 
at the present time is that of finding time for all the subjects 
that are pressing for recognition. Is it not possible to relieve 
this tension somewhat by correlating the training in English with 
all the other subjects of the course without lessening in any way 
the effectiveness of this training? 

Mr. Loman tells us that the colleges are attempting to adjust 
college entrance requirements to the possiblities of high school 
instruction; in other words, any subject taught in the high 
schools may now be accepted in making up the number of units 
required for admission to college. But does not this attempt to 
give relief result in a new kind of domination? Every new sub- 
ject accepted leads to an additional examination, and consequently 
in a greater or less degree to the teaching of all subjects with a 
view to the ultimate test. The inevitable tendency is to teach 
English literature, history, drawing, music, shop-work and do- 
mestic science, in the same way that we teach what used to be 
called disciplinary subjects like algebra and geometry and Latin; 
that is, to say the tendency is very strong to teach with refer- 
ence to the accumulation of a body of facts that may be useful 
in the day of judgment, but that are not essential, in all sub- 
jects, to the best educational results. It is a matter of experi- 
ence that as the number of required subjects has increased in 
both the College Entrance Board examinations and the New 
York Regents examinations, the per cent. standing attained and 
accepted has decreased. Is there any significance in this fact? 

I am a thorough believer in the value of extramural examina- 
tions, but I do not believe that such examinations are of equal 
value in all subjects. I am inclined to the opinion that a student 
who reads a piece of literature in class with the expectation that 
at the end of his reading there is going to be an examination, is 
likely to fail to get out of the literature the best there is in it. To 
a very great extent, that procedure destroys the value of the 
literature for him. I would much prefer to limit the written ex- 
aminations for college entrance to a very few subjects which 
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would show the power of the student to do good work in perhaps 
three or four unrelated fields, and then, if any college desires 
quantity instead of quality, get evidence of quantity on certifi- 
cate rather than on examination. 

I fully agree with what Mr. Kingsley has proposed regarding 
the decreasing of the number of required units, only I would go 
farther. I would prefer to make ten required units rather than 
twelve in which examinations were set for college entrance. Ex- 
amine in six units of foreign language, two in mathematics, one 
in history and one in science; give good stiff comprehensive ex- 
aminations, rate all his papers as to their English, and if the 
student passes these, admit him. I believe we would get better 
high school teaching, better fitting for college if that method 
were adopted. 

To standardize high school courses is not an easy matter. Ex- 
perience leads us to believe that if such courses were standard- 
ized to-day it would be necessary to restandardize to-morrow. 
We have not yet found a perfectly satisfactory yard-stick by 
which we may measure the efficiency of teaching, certainly not 
one that will apply to all subjects alike; hence the difficulty of 
standardizing. Moreover that difficulty increases directly as the 
number of subjects in the course standardized increases. A les- 
sening of the number of subjects considered would be a long step 
toward the end sought. 


PRINCIPAL ExisA KELLas, EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL :—It seems 
to me one point has not been touched upon. It is true that the 
gentlemen who entered Harvard College at the time mentioned 
wrote and spoke good English. They came from homes in which 
the mothers gathered the children about the fireside in the eve- 
ning and read to them from the very best English authors. They 
heard in their homes, among their neighbors, and elsewhere per- 
fect English. The teachers of English to-day, in the high schools 
particularly, have very different pupils to train. Many come 
from homes in which they hear the simplest truths of every day 
life uttered in incorrect English. They come from Italian, from 
French, from Irish, from all sorts of homes, in which English 
is not spoken at all, or is seldom correctly spoken. It is true 
that every teacher in the high school should require prefect 
statements in his class, but the teacher of physics cannot teach 
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the pupils to parse words, the teacher of physics cannot teach 
the pupils the derivations of words; the teacher of physics has 
not the time to open up the great rich fields of our English litera- 
ture. That is what the English teacher must do, and what the 
English teachers in the high schools are trying with all their 
might to do. A great deal is being accomplished in the teaching 
of English that has been forgotten in the discussion this after- 
noon. If you go into the high schools, you will find in many of 
them very excellent work being done, and great effort being made 
with the mass of boys and girls that come there with imperfect 
English, to teach them our mother tongue, to teach it correctly, 
and to open to them the rich storehouse of literature. May the 
day come when we shall have five periods a week throughout 
the whole year, so that the time may be adequate for the task. 


Mr. CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY :—It seems to me that a good deal 
of confusion often arises in our discussions of the work in Eng- 
lish because we do not clearly distinguish the two different parts 
of the subject. These two parts—English expression and Eng- 
lish literature—are so different in their predominant aims and 
methods of instruction that it sometimes seems as though it 
would be desirable to have them treated quite separately. As 
Commissioner Wheelock says, it would be an immense advantage 
if we could dispense entirely with examinations in English litera- 
ture so that pupils and teachers would approach the work in a 
different spirit. English literature, it seems to me, should be 
primarily a means of broadening the outlook of the pupil upon 
life, of arousing the right emotional reaction, and of helping the 
pupil to work out standards and ideals of conduct. I have often 
wished that the classes in English literature might be conducted 
with much more spontaneity. Why should not the class occa- 
sionally gather around the teacher and they together read choice 
pieces of English just as the old New England family gathered 
around the fireside? 


PRESIDENT QuINN:—Is there any further discussion of this 
topic? I have noticed that, in meetings of this character, we can 
strike more sparks by discussing the teaching of English than 
by treating any other subject, and as an English teacher, I am 
very much interested in the fact, because it proves that English 
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is the only subject upon which everybody is supposed to be com- 
petent to speak. 

I am very glad that Mr. Kingsley emphasized the distinction 
between English literature and English composition. The Na- 
tional Conference Committee on Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish has made a step in advance by differentiating definitely be- 
tween English composition and English literature in the entrance 
examinations. 

I would like to lay stress once more, as an English teacher, 
upon the fact that we desire that in the high schools there should 
be more time for the teaching of English, because the English 
teacher is teaching not only English, but also a great many other 
things. I think the colleges ought to encourage the high schools 
by giving them credit for four units for work done five hours 
a week for four years. Whether they call it English or general 
education, I do not care. In any case it is what the English 
departments in the high schools should give our pupils, and what 
the colleges want them to be given. 

If there is no further discussion on this topic, the meeting will 
stand adjourned. 
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THIRD SESSION 


Friday, November 28, 7 P. M. 





Informal banquet at the Hotel Hampton. 
Toastmaster, President JoHN H. FINLey, University of the State 


of New York. 


Responses : 
“The Association,” Dean A. H. Quinn, University of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
“The High Schools,” Principal 
High School, Philadelphia. 
“The Colleges,” President Charles Richmond, Union College. 
Principal Wilson Farrand, Newark 


Katharine Puncheon, Girls’ 


“The Schoolmaster,” 


Academy. 
“The Universities,” Dean Frederick Keppel, Columbia University. 





MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
First Session, Friday, November 28. 


The president appointed the following temporary committees: 

On Nomination—Principal Wilson Farrand, President Charles 
Richmond, Dean Frederick Keppel, Principal L. Gardner, As- 
sistant Commissioner A. S. Downing. 

On Audit—Principal George A. Walton, Professor S. B. 


Linhart. 
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FOURTH SESSION 
Saturday, November 29. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF STANLEY R. YARNALL, 


Treasurer, in account with the 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 


MippLe STATES AND MARYLAND. 


DEBIT. 
Balance on hand November 29, 1912....... $357.66 
ree 12.82 
Two copies of “Proceedings” sold.......... .50 
Refund traveling expenses................ 5.00 
PY ee Wes diendnnecdevcwand <5 .50 
Back dues from two institutions............ 25.00 


Dues for 1912-13 from 55 colleges and 

ere ey ere 
Dues for 1912-13 from 121 schools....... 605.00 
Advance dues for 1913-15 from one school.. 10.00 


CREDIT. 
re ee Tere er eT T $545.95 
Conference and Ex. Com. Meeting expenses. 87.04 
Public stenographer, cfc. .......cccccevsses 105.25 
ee ee ere ee Te 150.00 
Postage and supplies.........sccecccssees 42.30 

$930.54 
Balance on deposit with Girard Trust 
Company, Phila., Nov. 28, 1913........ 360.94 


$1,291.48 


$1,291.48 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We have examined the above account and the accompanying 
vouchers and have found all to be correct as set forth, the 
balance being $360.94. 

(Signed) GEORGE A. WALTON, 
S. B. LINHART. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee reports that during the year it has 
admitted to membership the New York State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. The secretary has been instructed to communi- 
cate with schools and colleges in the Middle States and Maryland 
that have not yet joined the Association, urging upon them the 
advantages of such membership, and will welcome the names of 
any institutions that might be made interested. 

The Committee refers to the business meeting the question of 
the advisability of appointing a Committee to prepare a compari- 
son of the records of college students who enter college by cer- 
tificate with a record of those who enter by examination; and also 
to report on the comparative merits of students trained in public 
high schools and in private schools. 

The Committee further refers to the meeting the suggestion 
that a Committee be appointed to consider the feasibility of 
preparing a uniform blank for the records of such students as 
enter college upon certificate. 


GEORGE WM. McCLELLAND, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PROPOSED COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
CERTIFICATE BOARD. 


ProressoR CRAWLEY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: This 
report which I have is in the form of a letter to the president of 
this Association, and is submitted for the information of the 


Association by the committee of a conference that was held ih 
Philadelphia in 1908. 


My dear Dr. Quinn: It appears as though the project for the 
formation of a College Entrance Certificate Board of the Middle 
States and Maryland, which was initiated by this Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools about seven years ago, is in a 
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fair way to be finally realized. As the members of this Associa- 
tion are aware, the project took definite shape at a conference 
held in Philadelphia in November, 1908. At the close of the 
conference a Committee was appointed in which was vested the 
authority of calling together the Colleges for the first actual 
meeting of the Board as soon as the constitution and rules 
adopted at the Philadelphia conference should have been ratified 
by fifteen colleges. Between the date of the conference and De- 
cember 3, 1909, fourteen colleges ratified the constitution and rules. 
Namely : George Washington University, University of Rochester, 
Wells College, St. Stephen’s College, Goucher College, New York 
University, Lehigh University, Temple College, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Swarthmore College, Vassar College, College of St. Francis 
Xavier, St. John’s College and Hobart College. The fifteenth ratifi- 
cation, that of the University of Pennsylvania, was received Octo- 
ber 2, 1913, so that the Committee appointed at the Philadelphia 
conference is now technically authorized to act. In view of the 
fact that so long a period of inaction had elapsed, however, the 
Committee thought best, before calling a meeting, to communi- 
cate again with the ratifying Colleges, in order to learn their 
present attitude toward the project and also, if possible, to secure 
additional ratifications. With this object, the Chairman of the 
Committee has communicated, not only with the ratifying Col- 
leges, but has also sent notices to all the Colleges of the Middle 
States and Maryland. Up to the present date the following 
Colleges have reaffirmed their ratification: Wells College, 
Goucher College, New York University, Lehigh University, 
Colgate University, St. John’s College and Vassar College, mak- 
ing, with the University of Pennsylvania, a total of seven. St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., has withdrawn its ratifica- 
tion. Some of the Colleges not on the original list have shown 
considerable interest in the project, and it is not impossible that 
there may be additional ratifications received before the Com- 
mittee feels authorized to take further action. 
Yours very truly, 
EDWIN S. CRAWLEY, 
Chairman of Committee of Phila. Conference. 


Dr. A. H. Qutnn, President Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 
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I might say further, for the information of the Association, 
that, from correspondence which I have had with a number of 
Colleges and from information that I have been receiving here 
at this meeting, it is evident that the situation is quite different 
from what it was in 1908, and that possibly a modification of the 
rules under which the Committee was appointed might be de- 
sirable. In other words, it seems to me if the project is to be 
allowed to mature, another conference will be necessary, which 
should take up the rules adopted in 1908 and modify them, not in 
such a way as to alter their essential character, but so as to make 
it possible for some of the colleges to carry out more freely the 
obligations which they have toward the public schools of their 
own territory. I do not know what action will be taken in the 
matter, but it seems to me that something of that kind is worth 
considering. Perhaps it would bring in a considerably larger 
number of colleges than now seem disposed to be favorable to 
the project. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


To the Executive Committee of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


Dear Sirs: As your delegate to the last meeting of the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools which was held in New York City on February 19, 1913, 
I have the honor to submit the following report: 

Representatives were present from six of the eight Associa- 
tions and Boards comprising the membership of the Committee, 
and in addition, Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, as the representative of 
the National Bureau of Education, was also in attendance. 

The two sessions of the Committee were chiefly devoted to the 
consideration of the report and recommendations of the Sub- 
Committee on a number of subjects which had been referred to 
it at the previous meeting of the Committee, which was held on 
January 28, 1911. 

Inasmuch as the minutes of the Conference have been printed 
and, as I am informed, have been distributed to the various 
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members of this Association, it would appear to be unnecessary 
to do more than summarize the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee in this report under four heads. 

The first subject considered was the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee upon the present use of the terms “honorable dismissal,” 
“statement of record” and the like. Upon investigation, it 
appeared that there was great lack of uniformity in the use of 
these terms, but there was substantial agreement among the 
Colleges and Universities as to the desirability of the standard- 
ization of these phrases; that the criterion for the granting of 
such papers should be the acceptance of a student’s freedom to 
continue in the institution issuing the transfer papers; and as to 
the great advantage of entire frankness of statement in the issu- 
ance of them. Accordingly, the following resolution was adopted : 


RESOLVED, That the term “honorable dismissal” should be 
used to refer to conduct and character only, and that honorable 
dismissal should never be given unless the student’s standing as 
to the conduct and character is such as to entitle him to continu- 
ance in the institution granting the dismissal. Furthermore, 
there should, in every instance, be given in the statement of 
honorable dismissal, full mention of any probation, suspension, 
or other temporary restriction imposed for bad conduct, the 
period of which restriction is not over when the papers o! 
dismissal are issued. 

That the term “statement of record” should be used to refer 
to the recorded results of a student’s work in the class-room, and 
that this statement should in every instance contain all the 
important facts pertaining to the student’s admission, classifica- 
tion and scholarship. In particular, no partial or incomplete 
class-room record (for example, with failures omitted) should 
ever be given without clear evidence that it is partial or incom- 
plete ; if the student’s scholarship has been such as to prevent his 
continuance in the institution issuing the statement of record or 
to render him subject to any probation, suspension or other tem- 
porary restriction, the period of which is not closed at the date of 
the record, a plain statement of any and all such facts should be 
included; and such information should be given as will make 
clear the system of grades employed, the number of exercises 
per week devoted to each course, etc. 
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Second. The interpretation of the new Latin requirements, as 
formulated by the Commission of College Entrance Requirements 
in Latin, October, 1909, was reported to have given rise to con- 
siderable difficulty owing to the apparent ambiguity of the 
definition as stated. The Committee accordingly voted to com- 
municate with the American Philological Association and the 
College Entrance Examination Board, calling attention to this 
ambiguity and requesting that steps be taken to modify the diffi- 
culty by an authoritative pronouncement on the subject. 

Third. The definition of a unit. It will be recalled that the 
Conference Committee agreed upon an explanatory statement in 
regard to the definition of a unit at its meeting on October 9, 
1909. It appears, however, that considerable difficulty has arisen 
in assigning a unit of value to certain courses. To meet in part 
this difficulty, it was voted by the Committee to add the following 
additional paragraph to its previous explanatory statement in 
regard to the definition of a unit: “REsoLvep, That a four- 
year secondary school curriculum should be regarded as repre- 
senting not more than sixteen units of work.” This, it was 
hoped, would give to the schools a certain amount of freedom to 
work out their own salvation while safeguarding the standards of 
the unit in the curriculum. 

Fourth. In response to a request that the Committee recom- 
mend the assignment of unit values to the subject of Composition 
and Literature in the new English requirement that will go into 
effect in 1915, the Committee recommended that, as a tentative 
assignment of units to the new definition of the admission require- 
ments in English, equal value be given to (1) the grammar and 
composition and (2) the reading. 

It was voted to refer to the Sub-Committee for further consid- 
eration and report at its next meeting the following subjects: 
First. (1) The literal interpretation of the definition of the 
unit; (2) the greater unit value of the work of the earlier years; 
and (3) the effect on the unit value of work in any subject 
when it is accompanied or preceded by work in allied subjects. 

Second. The consideration and report of the assignment of 
unit values to the definitions of the admission subjects, Algebra, 
English and History. 

Third. The question of accrediting students for admission to 
College who come from secondary schools prepared in only one 
foreign language. 
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The following officers of the Conference Committee were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, Head Master Wilson 
Farrand, Newark Academy, and the representative of the College 
Entrance Examination Board; Vice-President, President A. Ross 
Hill, of the University of Missouri, representative of the National 
Association of State Universities; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean 
Frederick C. Ferry, of Williams College, representative of the 
New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 

It was informally agreed that the next meeting should be held 
at a suitable time in or near February, 1914. 

In concluding this report, I desire to testify to the earnest 
work which has characterized the deliberations of the National 
Conference Committee since its organization in the year 1906. 
Many of its recommendations have received the approval of the 
several Associations and Boards represented in its membership 
and in common with various other agencies, it has, in my opinion, 
been influential in materially aiding the movement for establish- 
ing and maintaining higher and more uniform standards of 
scholarship in colleges and preparatory schools in this country. 

Permit me to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
to this Association of the honor conferred upon me in appointing 
me as its representative to the National Conference Committee 
each year since its establishment seven years ago. While appre- 
ciative of the honor and of the opportunities afforded for con- 
ference with representatives of associations from all sections of 
the country, I feel that it is now time for me to ask to be relieved 
from this service as, owing to other obligations, I believe the 
interests of this association and of the work which the National 
Conference Committee has in hand will be better promoted by 
the appointment of some other person as your representative. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HERMAN V. AMES. 


In the absence of the chairman, President Rush Rhees, the 
president reported for the committee appointed in November, 
1912, to consider the use of the comprehensive examination for 
graduation from college and graduation from the high school, 
that no meeting of the Committee had been held. It was moved, 
seconded and carried, that the Committee be continued, though 
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not necessarily with the same personnel, and requested to report 
at the next meeting. The Committee was revised to consist of 
the following: President Kerr D. Macmillan, Wells College; 
President Rush Rhees, University of Rochester; Professor 
Clarence G. Child, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Wilson 
Farrand, Newark Academy ; Hon. Augustus S. Downing, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York; Principal Frank Rollins, Bush- 
wick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The president appointed Dean Frederick Keppel, of Columbia 
College, to succeed Professor Herman V. Ames as delegate of 
this Association to the National Conference Committee on Stan- 
dards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He also appointed as 
representatives of the Association on the College Entrance Board 
the following: Mr. Wilson Farrand, of Newark; Mr. J. H. 
Denbigh, of New York; Mr. E. J. Goodwin, of Brooklyn, Mr. 
J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia; Mr. Stanley R. Yarnall, of 
Philadelphia. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


On motion, the president appointed a committee to consider the 
feasibility of securing the adoption of a uniform blank for stu- 
dents applying for admission to college by certificate: Dean W. 
A. Alexander, Swarthmore College, Chairman; Dean Louis 
Bevier, Rutgers College; Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, University 
of the State of New York; Principal Katharine E. Puncheon, 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia; President George A. Harter, 
Delaware College. This committee was requested to co-operate 
with committees of other associations working toward the same 
end. 


On motion, the president appointed a committee to consider 
the comparative records of students who enter on certificate and 
those who enter by examination: Professor Adam L. Jones, 
Columbia University, Chairman; Professor Edward F. Buchner, 
Johns Hopkins University ; Professor Harlan Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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In order to prevent delay in case the board is organized, it 
was moved, seconded and carried, that the Association authorize 
the president to appoint six representatives of the secondary 
schools upon this proposed College Entrance Certificate Board, 
three to serve for one year and three to serve for two years. 

Mr. Wilson Farrand moved that the Association express, 
through the proper channel, its hearty appreciation of the courte- 
ous hospitality extended to it by the authorities of the University 
of the State of New York, and of the State Normal College. The 
motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

The business meeting then adjourned. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES. 


CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR NELSON G. MCCREA. 


[Paper and Discussion Reported in Abstract. ] 


“Ways in which the Latin reading of the high-school course 
may be brought into vital relation to the life of to-day.” 


Mr. FRANKLIN A. DAKIN, HAvERFORD SCHOOL, HAVERFORD, 
Pa.:—Putting life into our subject means putting life into our 
pupils. To do this the Latin teacher should be contagiously alive 
and be enough of a scholar to give his pupils tempting glimpses 
into history, literature and life,—art, architecture and philosophy. 
His ambition is to make the past serve the present. Therefore, 
he needs a fresh and curious interest in the world’s doings day 
by day, for therein he finds constant illustration and application. 
Omne humanum is grist for his mill. It is interesting and 
profitable thus to discover how unchanged human nature and 
experience are. The old and the new suggest each other at 
every turn in history, business and politics. The world of nature 
is ever the same. In the world of imagination there is no ancient 
or modern. Civic inspiration and ideals are especially rich in the 
nation which has shown the greatest genius in developing the 
art of government. Surely, the school is still the place for ideal- 
ism; the business world will supply plenty of materialism. 

In linguistic matters we have a better opportunity than any 
other teacher to teach the art of thinking and the skilful expres- 
sion of thought—which is, after all, the supreme school, art, 
far more valuable than any information. No training requires 
a pupil to penetrate below word to thought like passing between 
our language and another. For this Latin is most effective, 
because here the form has to be almost entirely abandoned and 
only the disembodied spirit can make the passage. 

In order to widen and deepen the pupil’s powers of expression 
he must be made to think genuinely and vividly in new thought 
forms. To put life and reality into these, one must be resourceful 
in comparison, making use of the pupil’s own field of experience 
and speech. Games like football are exceedingly fertile along 
this line. Make Latin words stand for things and actions, and 
not for dead English words. An inadequate Latin vocabulary 
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must be helped out constantly by action, gesture, story and 
comparison with English and French. 

Latin is not dead. It is today the most widely spoken language 
in the world, including practically all of French, Italian and 
Spanish, and over half of English—a half that handles three- 
quarters of the intellectual, scientific and esthetic business of our 
language. Furthermore, it is the only part of our language that 
is growing rapidly in modern forms, what better proof of an 
enduring vitality! 

The Latin teacher may well use daily something of these three 
modern-spoken forms of his subject, so that a living connection 
shall be made in his own mind and in that of his pupils. The 
ambitious use of even small opportunities will get this habit 
started. We live in a traveling age, and that fact again puts a 
premium upon our subject. We need, therefore, to know its 
people and lands so that we may make them something more 
than mere names and spots on a map. A great many teachers 
who have never been in the Mediterranean countries can get 
there if they will avoid the de luxe American plan and travel 
economically like the German teachers. Beautiful photographs 
and post cards are abundant, cheap and accessible. A little 
knowledge of modern-spoken Latin will get the language onto the 
lips as it was handled by the people on the street, and thus many 
matters within the language itself will become natural and plain. 

As to Latin conversation in the classroom, we assume the 
occasional use of question, answer and remark; but it seems 
unnatural to reverse the course of history and try to take modern 
life back into Latin speech by making a forced effort to talk 
about general subjects in the classroom. Is it not more profitable 
to row with the stream of history and experience and bring the 
Latin forward into modern forms and modern life? American 
boys are as able as Roman boys ever were, and it can be done 
if it is worth while; but the content of the talk would probably 
not be very valuable. The English schools devoted to the fad 
cannot show as good training as better balanced systems. We 
can spend our time to better advantage, just as we can do better 
than to ride a hundred miles a day over the stones of the Appian 
Way. 

Latin is being attacked as being impractical in view of modern 
demands. On the contrary, it is the live teacher’s best instrument 
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for producing the qualities most needed in the life of today. 
Vocational studies have their proper place, and the hand-minded 
and the language-minded cannot travel each other’s road; but it 
is a misfortune when a pupil has to use the grand opportunity 
of an education to learn a mechanical operation. The proficiency 
is often illusive, and frequently leaves a half-developed pupil 
fast in a poor position from which it is doubly hard to advance. 
Latin is serving the individual and the community well in oppos- 
ing the insidious temptation to commercialize education, and 
make wage-earners of children. We do not advocate the kind 
of industrial efficiency that “breaks up the violin to kindle the 
fire more quickly.” “The ideal system is one which makes a man 
a producer of something and at the same time allows him to get 
pleasure out of living.” The culture student can add a vocation 
more easily than the vocation student can add culture. 

In brief, the teacher of Latin should not become desiccated. 
He should be alive, growing and ambitious; be ready with up-to- 
date illustrative material; connect his subject with modern 
thought, life and speech; use, as fully as seems wise, the bound- 
less field of allusion; stop lamenting and apologizing; make his 


subject the richest in results of any in the school program. No 
rival can keep up with him,—much less displace him—if he uses 
his opportunities. 


[The rest of this paper was devoted to practical application 
in actual classroom work. It will be printed in full in The 
Classical Weekly. | 


General Discussion: 


ProFEssoR CHARLES L. DURHAM, CoRNELL UNIvERsITY :—I 
would suggest that the subject be re-phrased so that it shall read: 
“What results can fairly be expected from the study of Latin?” 
and I maintain that the study of Latin is in most vital relation 
with the life of to-day, if, and only if, these results are actually 
in practice being produced. If Latin is brought into vital rela- 
tion with the life of the individual student, if he receives some- 
thing vitally worth while in his life,—something that he cannot 
get so well from any other source in the curriculum, then, and 
then only, does the study of Latin justify itself with reference 
to that individual student, and its permanent place of honor in 
the curriculum is assured. 
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There is a “problem” where the teacher is incompetent. Un- 
fortunately, this condition often exists, and the real question is, 
“How shall we raise the standard of our high-school Latin 
teaching?” The teacher who is adequately prepared for his task 
is alive, and he needs few suggestions—but larger salary. Students 
—even those in excellent schools—should, however, more gen- 
erally be made to feel that Latin was a real language of a real 
people, and teachers should more rigorously insist on exact and 
felicitous translation, abhorring all translation jargon and all 
attempts to explain Latin syntax by mutilating the mother tongue 
in imitating Latin constructions. 


[Note.—Lack of time prevented a criticism of Cesar, Cicero 
and Vergil as high-school authors. Dr. Durham desired, also, to 
say something about the multiplication and the intricacy of 
syntactical categories. | 


Dr. CHaArLEs S. Estes, ErAsmMus Hatt HicH ScHoot :—We 
shall accomplish more when we do not attempt too much. We 
dilute the energy of our attack, expose Latin to the adverse— 
and just—criticism of our communities, fail, by necessity, of the 
very training we claim to give, when we struggle to force Latin 
upon the unfit. Somewhere there should be a selection of pupils, 
following nature. 

When those susceptible to Latin have been gathered there 
should be care that the pupils actually discover from their daily 
work that Latin is valuable. They should hear the testimonials 
of the wise; such words as one finds in the second volume of 
Senator Hoar’s autobiography, the testimonials of which all 
current literature is full. Convictions can be developed. 

All need not be drudgery. There can be some play as instruc- 
tive as work: playful translation of familiar English, attempted 
correspondence or conversation in Latin. This always oxygenizes 
the classroom air. 

Chiefest of all, Latin should be taught for more than its 
language value. Even Cesar can awaken imagination. Cicero 
and Vergil are literature. Minds have answered to their haunt- 
ing words, their spiritual appeal age after age. They will to-day, 
because they are human. This is life. 
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Dr. Susan B. FRANKLIN, ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, NEW 
York City:—Classroom work would be greatly enlivened if 
Latin teachers would read more widely in Latin literature and 
gain a more vivid picture of the lives and historical background 
of the authors read in the schoolroom. 

It is in the second year that the author read arouses least 
interest. Progress in the art of reading is so slow that the Bellum 
Gallicum appears to be an exercise book rather than a piece of 
literature. Supplementary reading is needed to quicken the 
attention and increase the power to read. Such reading must 
be simple in syntax and vocabulary, should tell something of 
interest in a few lines, and widen the pupil’s horizon beyond the 
camp and battlefield. Most classical writers have too many 
peculiarities of style, too many historical allusions, too many 
unfamiliar words to be suitable for selections for young students. 
Most second-year readers are too dull or too difficult. 

Adapted Latin is successfully used in German Gymnasia. Good 
material for such simplification may be found in Quintus Curtius, 
Life of Alexander; Einhard, Life of Charlemagne; in Gregory 
of Tours, the Venerable Bede, and in Geoffrey, of Monmouth. 

Anecdotes, literary or historical, put into simple Latin and 
read aloud, have stimulated and interested second-year students. 
They should not be so familiar that the meaning can be guessed 
without real understanding of the Latin. 

All of these devices are planned to supplement, not displace 
Cesar, and to equip students for the battle with Latin, not to 
provide a means of escape. (Note—Numerous instances and 
illustrations were given.) 


PRINCIPAL J. B. HENcH, UNIvErsITy SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, 
Pa.:—The problem before us to-day practically is how to induce 
the elect to pick, pursue and praise the study of Latin. 

Let me tell how Latin was brought into vital relation with me. 
My grandfather, who never studied the language, but was con- 
vinced of its value, required my father to study Latin. My 
father, by backing up a determined teacher, saw to it that I got 
a good taste of both Greek and Latin. My sons, uncompelled, 
have studied the classics and enjoyed them. Backbone is often 
better than wishbone. 

For the reasons for doing many uninteresting things during 
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the early study of Latin, the pupil must rely mostly upon the 
teacher. With due humility and unquestioning loyalty, he must 
follow his guide, trusting sometime to come out into “a large 
place.” 

The curiosity of the student is best aroused by the employment 
from the very first of nothing but connected discourse. Such 
disconnected statements as “The teacher gives the girl a rose” 
make no real appeal to a boy. He would appreciate much more 
a sentence like, “The boy gives the teacher a black eye.” Stories, 
such as those in Fabule Faciles may be taken up at the very 
beginning of the course. I have occasionally detected a pupil 
reading ahead “just to see how the story will turn out.” 

Furthermore, I would omit translation from English to Latin 
as a required task during the first year. There will be plenty of 
time for this later, especially during the course in college. 


ProFEssor GEORGE DwicHt KELLocc, UN1on CoLLEcE:—Let 
us assume that the classes are of average ability, the teacher 
possessed of sufficient technical training and general knowledge 
of ancient and modern life, literature and culture, the classroom 
laboratory well provided with the mechanical accessories for 
serving the movable feast of objective instruction; what elements 
are still required to make the Latin reading grip the minds of 
the pupils as having vital relation to modern life? 

The letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive. The magic of per- 
sonality may have been grudgingly bestowed upon the teacher 
by Nature herself. Still, the spirit of the classroom, its creative 
atmosphere, can be artificially supplied. It should be ancient, 
Italian. The Latin language should be heard, the Roman point 
of view maintained. 

Perhaps even more developed should be the spirit of the 
teacher as “interpreter,” for in the Latin and Greek curriculum 
alone is minute grammatical and historical interpretation still 
being taught by precept and example. Objects should be made 
to appear in the round, as real in space of three dimensions. The 
vision should sweep from center to circumference, from a single 
typical act to a national trait, habit, custom or law. The words 
should sound, the actors breathe. Interpretation should inform 
thought with feeling, make the pulses throb over the heroic, 
romantic, pathetic, and arouse the judgment to discriminate 
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calmly between the brutal and the ennobling passions. Characters 
should be delineated from their words and acts. Their acts have 
motives, their hearts were swayed by human passions. Here is 
the key to the interpretation—the literary sense. The reader 
should project himself into the course of Roman events and view 
them as a contemporary. Thus is developed the historic sense. 

Above all things, the teacher should be the inspirer and stimu- 
lator of thought. He should judiciously, from time to time, feed 
his class with big, suggestive master-ideas. For example: Is 
Ferrero right in saying that much of what we call “progress” in 
our civilization was called by the ancients “corruption” of the 
good old morals? 


Mr. JARED W. ScuppER, ALBANY ACADEMY :—Back of all dis- 
cussion of methods of Latin instruction the paramount need of 
our present situation is a clear statement to the public of the 
articles of our faith in the practical value of Latin. We need 


The Latinist’s Creed. 


I believe in Latin, because it develops the memory, the reason, 
the judgment and the imagination ; 


I believe in Latin, because it develops observation, accuracy 
and concentration of mind,—and thus lays the foundation for 
the largest success in business or personal life; 


I believe in Latin, because it trains one to express himself in 
English with clearness and forcefulness,—an indispensable requi- 
site for civic influence; 


I believe in Latin, because it familiarizes one with the history 
and thought of the greatest nation of antiquity,—the nation which 
furnished us with the basis of our own laws and government, 
language and literature; 


I believe in Latin, because there is no other school study in 
which you can find so strong a combination as this, of thorough 
mental discipline, acquaintance with the language and civilization 
at the basis of our own, and the ability to express one’s views 
convincingly. 
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To vitalize our Latin reading, two suggestions are offered: 

1. Study the life of Cesar in Viri Rome as a preface to the 
Gallic War. It is a striking character sketch, dealing frankly 
with Cesar’s failings, but painting an impressive picture of a 
truly great man. 

2. For the Mamilian Law, substitute the Murena. This is a 
genuinely interesting and witty oration, in which Cicero exalts 
friendship and patriotism. He dwells on moderation, prudence, 
justice and integrity. He emphasizes the worthlessness of noble 
birth aside from true character. 


These changes would do much to stimulate both the teaching 
and study of Latin in the high school. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


[SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
DR. WILLIAM R. PRICE. | 


The Chairman referred briefly to the importance of the topics 
(“Efficient Teaching of Modern Languages” and “Effective 
Testing of Efficient Téaching”), and expressed his gratification 
at having been able to secure such eminent teachers as Miss Anna 
Woods Ballard, Professor William A. Hervey, Professor M. P. 
Whitney and Professor C. F. Kayser to discuss these topics. He 
said that improvement in teaching and in examining could only 
come through a lively interest in these subjects; that this interest 
was never more pronounced than at the present time. Witness 
the flourishing branches of the New Engiand Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association and the equally flourishing branches of the 
New York State Modern Language Teachers’ Association, not 
to mention the N. E. A. Committee, headed by Professor William 
B. Snow, now actively engaged in a praiseworthy attempt to 
revise the notable Report of the Committee of Twelve. There 
was need, however, of a permanent association of teachers of 
modern languages of the Middle States and Maryland, and he 
expressed the hope that such an organization might be effected 
at this meeting. It was in accordance with this suggestion that, 
at the close of the conference, the teachers present organized as 
The Association of Teachers of Modern Languages of the Middle 
States and Maryland, and elected Professor Kayser as the first 
President; Professor Whitney, as Vice-President, and Professor 
Hervey, as Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, whose 
especial task should be the improvement of the college entrance 
examinations in respect to requirements for oral work. The 
appointment of the other officers was entrusted to the president 
of the Association and the chairman of this committee. 

The following is a brief summary of the discussion of the 
topics assigned to the principal speakers. 


Miss BALLARD’s PAPER:—If you wish to interest pupils in any 
subject of study, you must contrive somehow early to give them 
skill; to do this you must teach them simply, that is, they must 
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understand perfectly every step of the way. To teach simply 
means to take the stumbling blocks out of the way before the 
pupil stumbles over them, and to leave out, with wise choice, all 
that is unnecessary ; to lay out his work in orderly fashion so that 
he wastes no time puzzling over it; to give him his material 
ready for use. Then only will pupils have joy in their work, 
and that is one of the first tests of efficient teaching. 

What is most important in teaching French or German to 
beginners? Pronunciation and oral work, grammar, written 
work and reading * * * how shall we omit any of these? If 
careful training in pronunciation is not given at the beginning 
it is almost impossible to give it later; if pupils are not early 
accustomed to oral work, they are sure to continue more or less 
dumb. If rigid attention to grammar is not given in the first 
year, when shall its great importance be impressed upon the 
learner? If correct written work is not expected and demanded 
in the first year, where is its place? If the work of the first two 
years—and especially of the first year—is done carefully and 
thoroughly along these lines, it is a solid foundation for any kind 
of future superstructure. 

Miss Ballard advocated phonetics in the teaching of French— 
not in any abstruse, technical sense, but a clear and true knowl- 
edge of sounds and symbols, so that pupils can study at home, 
independently. The oral work, she said, must be very definite, 
and, at the beginning, very simple. To ask pupils to describe a 
locomotive from a wall picture is to ask of them words and 
expressions which they do not know in English. She advocated 
concert reading, especially of poems, and makes a large use of 
dictation. Written work is used largely to control, to sum up, 
to test the pupil’s knowledge. She sees no objection to transla- 
tion; pupils are bound to translate, and the best thing to do is to 
teach them how to translate. This work need not take much 
time; two and one-half pages of Daudet are translated, on the 
average in her classes, in ten minutes, but she never waits two 
seconds for pupils; they know what is expected of them, and they 
rise to the demand, here as everywhere. The kind of grammar 
that she finds pupils never dislike is that which is taught directly 
from the blackboard, and that with ever-varying, never-tiring 
drill. * * * The only method of accomplishing a large amount 
of satisfactory work in the time given to any modern language 
is to gain by every device the co-operation of the pupils. 
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PROFESSOR HERvEY’s PAPER:—Professor Hervey’s thesis was 
concerned chiefly with the necessity for oral work and the equal 
necessity for testing oral work for entrance to college. A prac- 
tical command of the foreign language consists first and foremost, 
he said, in a fluent reading knowledge, with the understanding 
that this means more than the ability to translate a printed passage 
into English or into the foreign idiom. It is this more that needs 
to be added to the examination test. 

In addition to the present test, Professor Hervey advocated an 
Elementary and Intermediate Oral Test, designated, for con- 
venience, French or German x (for the Elementary course) and 
French or German y (for the Intermediate course). These tests 
should consist of three parts, it being understood that the Inter- 
mediate Oral Tests should be correspondingly more difficult: 
(1) a fifteen-minute exercise in dictation; (2) written reproduc- 
tion (in English for the Elementary, in French or German for the 
Intermediate Test) of the content of a passage read in the foreign 
language, thirty minutes; (3) a fifteen-minute individual test of 
the candidate’s ability to read and pronounce well easy French 
or German at sight and to answer in the foreign language simple 
questions in that language. The first two tests should be given 
to all pupils at any examination center; the third should be given 
by the department examiners of the college to which the candi- 
date seeks admission. Separate credit should be assigned to these 
oral tests, or it might be advisable not to grant the candidate 
credit for the subject until the oral requirement had been satisfied 

Professor Hervey referred in complimentary terms to the plan 
adopted by the New York State Department of Education for 
securing better oral work in the schools under its supervision, 
but stated that its jurisdiction was too limited; it was incumbent 
upon the colleges, through the C. E. B. examinations, as also 
through their own entrance examinations, to give the widest 
possible extension to this movement. 

The other speakers approved heartily the ideas expressed by 
the two principal speakers. Professor Kayser expressed his 
conviction that any requirement of the syllabus that is not actually 
tested in the examination will remain a dead letter. He urged 
that State Boards of Education imitate New York in its plan of 
inspecting teachers, and expressed the hope that there would 
soon be required a special license in modern languages for all 
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prospective teachers of these subjects, and that the colleges would 
begin to realize their responsibility in this matter. 

Professor Whitney thought that most of the opposition to oral 
work was due to a failure to discriminate between “oral work” 
and conversational ability.” Careful discrimination was also often 
lacking in discussions of “reading” (which is confused with 
“translation” ) and of the acquisition of vocabulary (an “active” 
vocabulary being confused with a “passive” vocabulary). She 
objected to translation in the early years of the course, since the 
pupil fixed all his attention upon the English, which he had at 
his tongue’s end, forgetting that the important thing was the 
acquisition and retention of the French or German. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


[SUMMARY FURNISHED BY THE CHAIRMAN, DR. D. L. BARDWELL, 
NEW YORK CITY. | 


“Should the present policy of offering the same course in Physics 
to both boys and girls be continued ?” 


Mr. Henry T. WEED, MANUAL TRAINING HicH ScHOOL 
BROOKLYN :—In the Manual Training High School, of the City 
of New York, we have found that boys and girls come to the 
work in physics with different equipment and interests, and view 
the work from different standpoints. The boy has all his life 
noticed and been interested in such things as the automobile 
engine and the trolley car. He expects to use these things later 
in life, and is interested to know why they “go.” His training in 
mathematics is good, and he is able to cope with the quantitative 
in physics. The girl, on the other hand, has never taken the 
same interest as the boy in the why of things, and her mathe- 
matical training and liking are not so good. 

It is not a question of ability or capacity, it is a question of the 
natural likings and aptitudes of the two sexes. 

Nor are the future interests of the two sexes the same. The 
girl will probably have little to do with mechanics, at least from 
the quantitative side, nor will she have much occasion to run 
engines and dynamos. She will, however, have need to know 
the physics of the home, to read an electric meter and to calcu- 
late the cost of an electric flatiron. The boy will be more bene- 
fited by what might be called engineering physics, and the girl by 
home physics. 

Since boys and girls come to the study with different equip- 
ment and different interests, and since their future use of the 
subject will be different, why not give each the course that will 
best fit him for his own work? That is, why not give separate 
courses for boys and girls? This is not asking that the girls’ 
course be made easier, but that it be made different. 

If it is agreed that separate courses should be given, the ques- 
tion arises as to what the difference should be. Broadly, the 
boys’ course should be more quantitative and the girls’ course 
more qualitative. The boys’ course should include much mechan- 
ics, the girls’ more light and sound. 

To illustrate: Give boys Leyden jars and condensers; give 
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girls only the elements of static electricity. Give boys such 
experiments as to determine the internal resistance of a cell by 
the fall of potential method; give girls, to determine the cost of 
using an electric flatiron; or, to determine from two-meter read- 
ing, the cost of house lighting; or, to compute the advantage of 
tungsten over carbon lamps. 

If the State will not adopt separate courses, at least some 
schools should be asked to try the experiment, for the only way 
really to settle the question of the desirability of separate courses 
is to try the experiment. 


“The Development of Thought Power and a Scientific Attitude 
of Mind rather than Encyclopedic Knowledge.” 


Mr. WiLLiAM R. Pye, Morris HicgH ScHooL :—A teacher of 
physics in a public high school should aim primarily to make 
pupils think rather than to make them memorize facts for an 
examination. They tell us to interest our pupils to such an extent 
that they will think; to teach them in such a way that they will 
be compelled to think. We will all agree that that is right ; but, it 
is more easily said than done. The engineer Rankine said that 
the great difference in people consists not so much in what they 
know as in their ability to use what they know. We must learn 
to do by thinking. 

Looking at the question from the standpoint of the high school, 
it seems to me that we should aim to develop those qualities and 
powers and activities of mind that one must use later in life to 
be successful. Men and women need a sort of insight or fore- 
sight by which, when conditions are known, they can predict 
what will happen. This ability is needed not only in business, 
in using a step-ladder, in taking care of one’s health, but in all 
of life’s activities. Moreover, people should be able to profit by 
experience. Some can learn by the experiences of others, while 
some do not seem able to learn even from their own experiences. 
When an effect is known, together with the causes that led to it, 
one should be able to generalize to some extent and to make 
applications. Every one, from the housewife to the statesman, 
stands in need of this. 


To the development of these powers of mind the subject matter 
of physics, when properly used, lends itself with peculiar ad- 
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vantage. It can be used for this purpose better, perhaps, than 
the subject matter of any other study offered in our high schools. 

How can we teach to secure these powers? We must have 
time to teach every topic from several points of view. Many 
things upon which a pupil will never be examined must be taught 
as sidelights upon the topic. We should endeavor, in so far as 
possible, to make every topic consist of a readily comprehensible 
basis of connected facts, to the end that the pupil may, under the 
guidance of the teacher, learn to weigh facts in an effort to inter- 
pret their collective significance. The teacher should not talk all 
the time he is performing an experiment or giving a demonstra- 
tion, stating the significance of everything seen by the pupils. 
The pupils should not sit passive. They should clearly under- 
stand the arrangement of the apparatus and know the conditions 
governing the experiment. They should, whenever the case will 
permit, try to predict what will happen. The experiment should 
then be tried; and, if what happens is not in accord with their 
prediction, they should try to account for the observed result. 
Whenever possible they should state the significance of results 
and endeavor to generalize. So far as possible the experiment 
should be tried to answer a question that is made to arise from 
a discussion of the previous experiences of the pupils, since 
pupils think best when interested. If there is a lack of previous 
experience, the teacher will have to establish the concrete basis 
in the classroom. 

Avoid the use of formule; at least, do not use them until very 
late in the treatment of the topic. In applying Ohm’s law to 
cells in series and parallel, for instance, do not use the special 
formule for cells. Let the pupils remember the generalization 
that strength of current equals electromotive force divided by 
resistance, and let every cell problem be a piece of thinking in 
which the pupil is required to apply the generalization to a special 
case. Solve accelerated motion problems, at least at first, by 
reference to average velocity. No problem in accelerated motion 
arises in a high school that requires the use of a formula; they 
may all be reasoned out by reference to average velocity. 

There can be no grand rush work if such a method as this is 
adopted; it takes time; it tends to make thinkers. Under such 
teaching the pupils will catch the scientific spirit; they will learn 
to respect facts; they will learn to base their thinking upon facts; 
and later in life they will be more likely to demand facts as the 
necessary foundation for any thinking they have to do on political, 
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sociological, or other problems. Too many people base their 
thinking upon what they imagine. Such teaching will tend to 
develop a habit of suspended judgment. The facts we teach 
are largely forgotten. The part that endures, if the teaching be 
right, is an attitude of mind or habit of thought. 

Is this sort of teaching being done in the high schools? At 
present, at least in New York State, the high-school teachers of 
physics are aiming largely for encyclopedic knowledge. This 
condition arises from the large number of topics upon which a 
pupil is liable to be examined by authorities outside the individual 
schools—I am referring to the Regents, not the Colleges. Great 
stress is laid by these authorities upon quantity of subject matter 
in physics; hence, as Remsen says, “There is an absence of repe- 
tition, the impressions are fleeting, the pupils get only a veneer.” 
The 1905 New York State syllabus in physics, already too com- 
prehensive in my judgment by 25 per cent. to 30 per cent., was 
revised in 1910 by having more topics added. Teachers struggle 
to impart for examination purposes a knowledge of as many of 
these topics as possible. The pupils are crammed, the methcds 
of teaching do not embody the spirit of science, the method is 
subordinate in the mind of the teacher to the memorizing of 
subject matter. If our physics teachers would exercise good 
judgment in teaching a limited part of the syllabus, their pupils 
would probably do as well on the examination; but, the stubborn 
fact is that teachers will not take that chance. The temptation 
to cram for the examination is too great to be resisted. I am 
intimately acquainted with the feeling that exists among the 
physics teachers of New York City, and I know I express the 
sentiments of practically all of these teachers when I say that 
although we can present the subject at this rapid rate, we cannot 
teach the pupils properly at such a rate; that is, we cannot do 
much, compared with what we might, to develop thought power 
and a scientific attitude of mind. We can, however, impart 
encyclopedic knowledge that will get nearly all the pupils through 
the examination, but this is not a crucial test of good teaching. 

The colleges want boys who can think; the science professors 
want boys who have caught something of the scientific spirit 
and scientific attitude of mind. The high-school teachers of 
physics are anxious for improved conditions under which they 
may teach by methods which more largely embody the spirit of 
science. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Inspector Cobb, of the University of the State of New York, 
said that the present course in Physics was too quantitative and 
required too much Mathematics for the needs of the majority of 
high-school pupils. Girls, in particular, needed a course which 
was better adapted to their interests and experiences. 


Professor Hale, of the State Normal College at Albany, stated 
that an ideal course in Physics should contain certain constants, 
which should be required of all pupils; but that for a large 
portion of the course there should be much latitude of choice 


depending upon local conditions and the needs of the pupils 
studying the subject. 


Mr. Bennett, of the West High School, Rochester, New York, 
stated that boys and girls of high-school age differed materially 
in their aims and purposes and experiences ; accordingly, separate 
courses in Physical Science for boys and girls were not only 
desirable, but necessary. The system of offering differentiated 
courses in the West High School, Rochester, had been tried, and 
with excellent success. Girls had been given less work in 
Mechanics, and in Heat and Optics more work, but of a different 
sort than that which was given to boys. Decided changes had 
also been made in the courses of Chemistry. 


Mr. R. E. Whitney, Principal of the High School at Schenec- 
tady, New York, bore testimony to the same effect as that pre- 
sented by Mr. Bennett. 


Professor Bacon, of Hobart College, Geneva, New York, called 
attention to the fact that it is the business of high schools to teach 
boys and girls of high-school age, not to train physicists or scien- 
tists. His experience with college students did not show that 
there was much need of differentiated courses for the sexes. He 
was, however, inclined to the opinion that such differentiation 
was very desirable for pupils of high-school age. 
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W. Ge BL)... 200: 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Baltimore, Md. (Ca- 

thedral and Pres- 

WORD ES) cigc.s s.0:01 3-0 
Lewisburg, Pa 
379 Evergreen Ave. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Caldwell, N. J 
Camden, N. J....... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Washington, D. C.... 
Philadelphia (Broad 

and Green Sts.).... 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Chester, Pa 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.... 
Hamilton, N. Y 


New York City 
Convent, N. J 
New York 
W. Be BE)... v 200 
New York City (241 
, ae. | 3 eee 
New York City (34 
eS) 2 eae 
Columbia, Pa 
New York City 








LIST OF MEMBERS, 1913-14* 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 


\Chentes H. Levermore, Ph.D. 


‘Sophy Dallas Irwin. 


| 

|Elizabeth Maxwell Carroll. 

| Frederick S. Shepherd, Ph.D. 
Jane L. Brownell. 

\F rancis A. Soper. 


| 
| 


‘William R. King, U.S.N. 


Wm. Livingston Hazen. 
Wayland E. Stearns. 


{Henry White Callahan, Ph. D. 
H. A. Foering. 

A. R. Grier. 

John C. Sharpe. 

Rev. N. D. Fiscus. 

George Morris. 

Rev. Thompson H. Landon, D.D. 
James Sullivan, Ph.D. 

Robert S. Birch. 


James G. Croswell. 
M. Carey Thomas Ph.D., LL.D. 


Edith Hamilton. 
John H. Harris, D.D. 


Frank Rollins. 

Clarence E. Hedden. 

Clara S. Burrough. 

Rev. Augustine A. Miller, S.J. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. _ 


Robert Ellis Thompson, Ph.D., D.D. 
Edward Rynearson. 

Joseph G. Smedley. 

James L. Patterson. 

Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 


John H. Finley, LL.D. 
Sister Mary Pauline. 


Rev. T. J. McCluskey, S.J. 
Arthur F. Warren. 
Francis F. Wilson. 


Mary Y. Welsh. 
\Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 








*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only 


degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to ensure correct addressing. 
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INSTITUTION. | LOCATION. | HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 








Cornell University renter otavaxeiuhosoatn ithaca, eee \J. G. Schurman LL.D. 
Dearborn-Morgan School..... Cranes, NM. Joccsesest \(Miss) C. R. Clark. 
Delaware College............. Newark, Del.........| \George A. Harter, Ph.D. 
Dickinson College............. Camligie: Pa sccisiciece.oris |Eugene A. Noble, L.H.D. 
Eastern District High School.. Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
(Drigg's Ave. and) 
Se access 'William T. Vlymen, Ph.D. 
Eastern High School.......... Baltimore, Md........ |E. J. Becker. 
East Liberty Academy....... ‘Linden Ave. and| 
Meade St., Pitts-| 
burgh, Pa......... James C. Armstrong. 
Easton High School........... i a . Serre William A. Jones. 
East Orange High School.....| East Orange, N. J....|Ralph E. Files. 
Emma Willard School........ ME SOM SIM. is. cwcrorewesic Elisa Kellas, Ph. D. 
Episcopal Academy........... ‘Philadelphia, Pa..... William H. Klapp, M.D. 
Erasmus Hall High School....'Brooklyn, N. Y...... Walter B. Gunnison. 
Ethical Culture School........ New York City (Cen- 
| tral Park W. and 
| 63d St.) ahexaieranessetecer William E. Stark. 
Franklin and Marshall Acad... Lancaster, Pa........ 5 = a 
Franklin and Marshall College. Lancaster, oer \Rev. Henry Harbaugh Apple, D.D. 
Franklin School ........... oe! |New York City.. ne Friedrich Otto Koenig, J. U. D. 
Friends’ Central High School. .| Philadelphia (15th 
|_ and Race Sts.)...../W. Elmer Barrett. 
PoienOe Schedl.........0scscese ‘Park Place, Balti- 
more, Md.......... E. C. Wilson. 
Peiends SchO0! «:.:..0:0..6:6:00000%:61 |Germantown, Phila.| 
| (Coulter St.)....../ Stanley R. Yarnall. 
Friends’ SCHOO! ..¢ «.6:6:<::6/00:6 50,0 ‘Wilmington, Del....:.:5.. | Herschel A. Norris. 
Friends’ Select School......... (Philadelphia (140 N 
; ee ere ‘| Walter W. Haviland. 
Friends’ Seminary............ New York City (226) 
w. Wn St)....... ‘Edward B. Rawson. 
Gallaudet College............. Washington, D. C....| Percival Hall. 
Beeee SMOG... cccccccccvc George School, Pa...|George A. Walton. 
Georgetown College........... Washington, D. C.. . Rev. Joseph Himmell, S.J. 
George Washington University| Washington, D. C.. .- Chas. Herbert Stockton, L.L.D. 
Germantown Academy........ |Philadelphia (Gtn,).. 'William Kershaw, Ph.D. 
Gilman Country School...... (Roland Park, Md.... Edwin B. King. 
Girls’ High School............ Brooklyn _} ae W. L. Felter, PhD. 
Girls’ High School............ |Philadelphia (17th) 
| and Spring Garden| 
go eee ae \(Miss) Katharine E. Puncheon. 
Goucher College.............. Baltimore, Md....... John B. Van Meter, Ph.D. 
ere’ ‘Washington, D. C.| 
| (1906 Florida Ave.) Mr. and Mrs. Beverly R. Mason. 

6 Hackensack High School.....| Hackensack, N. J.. ..|George L. Bennett. 

LU. Halsted School.............../ Yonkers, Wao ces ‘Mary Sicard Jenkins. 
Hamilton College............. eS ee |M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 
Haverford College............ ‘Haverford, Pa....... 'Tsaac Sharpless, LL.D. 
Haverford School............. Haverford, Pa... Charles S. Crossman. 
aa aaa. SD |Alfred G. Rolfe. 

(Miss) Hills’ School for Girls..1808 Spruce St., Phila.|Mrs. Elizabeth Hills Lyman. 
Hobart College............00. Geneva, N. Y........ Lyman P. Powell. 
Holman School for Girls...... \Philadelphia (2209, 

| Walnut St.).......! ‘Frances E. Oliver. 
Holton Arms School.......... Washington, D. C.| f Mrs. Jessie M. Holton. 

| Gees S SE)... .us.. |\ Miss Caroline H. Arms. 
Horace Mann School......... ‘New York City...... Virgil Prettyman, Ph.D. 
Howard University........... ‘Washington, D. C.... Rev. Wilbur P. Thirkield, D.D., LL.D. 
Bving Scheol.......ccccccceses ‘New York City (35) 

| W. 84th . ee ‘Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Jamaica High School.. a N. Y. City../Theodore C. Mitchill. 
Johns Hopkins University. pail altimore, OE cacci ‘\Ira Remsen, LL.D. 


only Kent Place School............ Summit, N. J........! ‘Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul. 
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INSTITUTION. mn ‘LOCATION. 








- eee 


_| HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 





Lafayette College 
Lansdowne High School 
Lawrenceville School 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 
Linden Hall Seminary 
Loyola School 


ae re 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Annville, P 

'S. Bethlehem, Pa.. 
Lititz, 


|__E. 83d St.)........ 
'McDonogh, Md 
\Monroe, N.. ¥. 
|Washington, 


McDonogh School 
Mackenzie School 

(Miss) Madeira’s School 
Maher Preparatory School | Philadelphia 
| Arch St.) 


Manhattan College New 


‘Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. _ 
| Walter L. Philips. 
1S. J. McPherson, Ph.D. 


..|Henry Sturgis Drinker, LL.D. 
\Rev. Charles D. Kreider. 


Rev. ~ W. am S.J. 


New York City (65) 


(1330 19th St. a |Lucy Madeira. 
(1325) - F. Maher. 


| (Grand - ce | 


and I3ist St) ........ 
Manual Training and High 
School ‘Camden, N. J 
Manual Training High School. \Brookly n, N. Y 
Maryland State Normal School/Baltimore, Md 
Mercersburg Academy Soprtenanay iy 
Mohegan Lake School \Mohegan, N 


Montclair, N. J 
Montclair, N. J 


[Bethlehem, access 
.. Bethlehem, Pa 


Montclair Academy........... 
Montclair High School 
Moravian College and The 
logical Seminary 
Moravian Parochial School. 
Moravian Seminary and C 
lege for Women 
Morris High School 
ton Road and 166th! 


Muhlenberg College........... 
Newark Academy 
New York State Normal Col- 
oie Rnernen | Albany, N. ¥ 
Now "Veik University......... |New York City 
Normal College New York City 
(Park Av. and 68th 
| 
Training| 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Packer Institute ‘Brooklyn, N. Y 
Peddie Institute iHightstown, NF. 
Pennington Seminary School | 
eer ‘Pennington, N. J.. 
Denar College Gettysburg Pa 
Pennsylvania State College. . . .|State College, Pa.... 
Perkiomen Seminary \Pennsburg, Pa 
Philadelphia Normal 
\Philadelphia, Pa 


for Girls 
‘Brooklyn, N. 

Livingston St.).... 
‘Princeton, N. J 
‘(Ridgefield Park, N.J. 
|! Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
|New Brunswick, N. J. 
. |New ~— N.. J. 
Rye, N N. 
‘New York City (553) 
| West End Ave.).. 
|Annapolis, Md 


Albany, N. Y 
[New York City 


| Allentown, Pa 
Newark, N. J 


Northeast Manual 
High School 


Princeton University 
Ridgefield Park High School. 
Riverview Academy. 

Rutgers College 

Rutgers Preparatory School. 
ge a rer 
St. Agatha 


St. Agnes School 

St. John’s College 

St. John’s College, Fordham! 
University 


|Rev. Brother Edward. 


Clara S. Burrough. 
iCharles D. Larkins. 
‘George Washington Ward, Ph.D. 
| William Mann Irvine, Ph.D. 
{ atic Waters. 
Albert E. Linder. 
‘John G Mac Vicar. 
1H. W. Dutch. 


| Albert G. Rau, Ph.D., Dean. 
\Edward C, Roest. 


‘Rev. J. H. Clewell, Ph.D. 


‘John H. Denbigh. 
|Rev. John A. W. Haas, D.D. 
|Wilson Farrand. 


ae A. Blue, Ph.D. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL. D. 


George S. Davis, Ph.D. 


Andrew J. Morrison, Ph.D. 
Edward J. Goodwin, Ph.D. 
- [Roger W. Swetland. 


.| Frank MacDaniel. 
|W. A. Granville. 

|. E. Sparks, Ph.D. 
Rev. O. S. Kriebel. 





J. Eugene Baker. 
John Grier Hibben, LL.D. 


Amy Rayson. 

Oscar E. Swanson 

Joseph B. Bisbee. 

W. H. S. Demarest, D.D. 
William P. Kelly. 

The Misses Stowe. 


.|Emma G. Sebring. 
Matilda Gray. 
Thomas Fell, LL.D. 


Thomas J. McClosky. 
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St. Lawrence University 
St. Luke’s School 

St. Paul’s School 

St. Stephen’s College 
Shady Side Academy 


Shippen School 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School 


State Model School 
Staten Island Academy 
State Normal School 
Stuyvesant High School 


Swarthmore College. 
Swarthmore High School 
Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Syracuse University. 

Temple College 

Thurston Preparatory School.. 


Tome School for Boys 
Townsend School 
Trinity School 


Union College 
University of Maryland 
University of Pennsylvania. . 
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“LOCATION. 


Canton, m ¥ 
Wayne, Pa 
Garden City, L. I.. 
Annandale, N. Y.. 
Pittsburg, Pa. (5035 
Castleman St.)... 
Lancaster, Pa 
Washington, . & 
(1811 I St. N. W.). 
Trenton, N. J 
New Brighton, N. Y. 
West Chester, Pa... 
New York City (345 
E. 15th St.) 
Swarthmore, Pa 
Swarthmore, Pa 
Swarthmore, Pa 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
ore, Pa. (Sha- 


) 
Port Deposit, Md.. 
Newark, N. 
New York City (147 


Schenectady, i Save 
Baltimore, Md 





..|Philadelphia, Pa 





University of Pittsburgh 


University of Rochester 
Univ. of the State of N. Y....! 
Ursinus College 
Vassar College 

Wadleigh High S 


Washington 
Academy 
Washington and Jefferson Col-! 
lege 
Washington College 
Waynesboro High School.. 
Wells College 
West Chester High School 
Western High School 
West High School 
West Philadelphia 
School for Girls 
Westtown Boarding School.. 
William Penn High School for 


and = Jefferson) 


| 


High 


inary 

Wilmington High School 
Wilson College 
Woman’s College | 
Wyoming Seminary........... | 
Yeates School 
Yonkers High School 

York Collegiate Institute 

Miss Ella Gordon Stuart 


| 


R 


Allegheny, Pa. 
Lincoln Ave.)...... 
ochester, N. Y 


‘Colle 
‘Poughkeepsie, N 


eville, <" 


New York City (iidih 


St. and 7th Av.).. 
Washington, Pa 


‘Washington, Pa 
\Chestertown, Md.. 

.. Waynesboro, Pa.. 
tAsnora. DN.Y ois sic 
West Chester, Pa.. 
Baltimore, Md 


{Rochester, N. Y 


47th and Walnut Sts.,, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
.| Westtown Pa 


‘Philadelphia 
and Wallace Sts.).. 


Williamsport, acc 
‘Wilmington, Del 
Chambersburg, Pa.. 
Frederick, Md 
‘Kingston, Pa 
\Lancaster, 


Germantown, 


(15th! 





“HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 


Rev. Almon Gunnison, D.D., LL.D. 
Charles Henry Strout. 





-|Walter R. Marsh. 


-|Rev. William C. Rodgers, D. D. 


-|W. R. Crabbe, Ph.D. 


Florence Waterman. 


Thomas W. Sidwell. 

James M. — PED. LL.D. 
Frank R. Pag 

G. M. Phillips. Ph.D. 


Ernest R. Von Nardroff, Ph.D. 
Joseph Swain, LL.D. 

B. Holmes Wallace. 

Arthur H. Tomlinson. 

Rev. Jas. Roscoe Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 
Rev. R. H. Conwell. 


Alice M. Thurston. 
-|Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Julia Roe Davis. 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, Ph. D.,D.D. 
Charles Alexander Richmond, D.D. 
Bernard Carter, LL.D. 

Edgar F. Smith, Sc.D., LL.D. 


Samuel B. McCormick, D.D., LL.D. 
|Rush Rhees, LL.D. 

John H. Finley, Ph.D., LL.D. 

A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 

James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 


-|Stuart H. Rowe. 
James N. Rule. 


James D. Moffatt, D.D. 
.|James W. Cain, LL.D. 
“ieee E. De Turck. 

«| Kerr D. Macmillan, Ph.D. 
»R. W. —— 





-|Parke Schoch. 
| William F. Wickersham. 


| 
\W. D. Lewis. 


|B C. Conner. 

A. — Betiin. 

| Anna J. McKeag. 

‘Joseph H. Apple. 

‘Rev. L. L. Sprague. D.D. 
‘Rev. Frederic Gardiner. 
‘William A. Edwards. 

\Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D.D., LL.D. 


Pa. (155 W. Wal 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1913. 


ALBANY Boys’ AcapEMy, Albany, N. Y. Franklin W. Bates, Jared W. 
Scudder. 

ALBANY HicH Scuooi, Albany, N. Y. William D. Goemey, Florence W. 
Horne, Frank P. Huested, Ellen Sullivan. 

ALFRED University, Alfred, N. Y. Boethe C. Davis, President. 

BARRINGER HicH ScuooL, Newark, N. J. Katharine F. Belcher. 

Battin Hicu Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J. W. F. Little. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL FoR GirLs, Birmingham, Pa. Catherine Allen. 

BLOOMFIELD HicuH Scuoor, Bloomfield, N. J. J. P. Haupin. 

Boys’ Hicu Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ernest E. Smith, Ernst Riers. 

BREARLEY ScHooL, New York City. Constance Warren. 

Canisius Cotiece, Buffalo, N. Y. George J. Krim, President. 

CENTRAL VOCATIONAL ScHooL, Troy, N. Y. W. C. Smith. 

CHRISTIAN BrotHers’ AcApEMY, Albany, N. Y. Brother Alexander, Rev. 
Brother Arator, Brother Celsus, Brother Sebastian. 

Ciason Pornt Mivirary AcApMEY, New York City. Brother Edmund, 
Principal. 

CoBLEsKILL HicH Scuoot, Cobleskill, N. Y. M. Berna Hunt. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or New York, New York City. Lewis F. Mott. 

CoLLecE oF New Rocue.t_e, New Rochelle, N. Y. John Schuler. 

CoLLece oF St. Francis Xavier, New York City. Rev. Joseph H. Rock- 
well, S. J. 

CotumBIA University, New York City. Charles Sears Baldwin, Thomas 
Scott Fiske, W. A. Hervey, Frederick W. J. Huser, Adam Leroy 
Jones, Dean F. P. Keppel, Nelson G. McCrea. 

CorNELL University, Jthaca, N. Y. George P. Bristol, Lane Cooper, T. F. 
Crane, Charles L. Durham. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ernest Fox Nichols, President. 

DELAWARE CoLece, Newark, Del. George A. Harter, President. 

East Hicu Scuoor, Rochester, N. Y. Albert H. Wilcox. 

Eastern District HicH Scuoor, New York City. Elizabeth R. Hoy. 

Easton Hicu Scuoor, Easton, Pa. E. C. Brinker, Jr., Principal. 

East OrANGE Hicu Scuootr, East Orange, N. J. Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

Eumira Coiiece, Elmira, N. Y. F. A. Richmond. 

Erasmus Hatt Hicu Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles S. Estes. 

GrorcE ScHoo., George School, Pa. George A. Walton, Principal. 

GrorcGeE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C. William A. Wilbur, 
Dean. 

GERMANTOWN Frienps’ ScuHoot, Germantown, Pa. Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal. 

GRANVILLE Hicu Scuooi, Granville, N. Y. Christine C. Fowler. 

Hackensack Hicu Scuoo., Hackensack, N. J. George L. Bennett. 

Hatstep ScHoo.t, Yonkers, N. Y. Mary Sicard Jenkins, Principal. 

Haverrorp Scuoot, Haverford, Pa. Franklin A. Dakin. 

Hosart Cotiece, Geneva, N. Y. Lyman P. Powell, President; Arthur A. 
Bacon. 
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Hoosick Fatits Hicu Scuoot, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. E. L. Montgomery. 

Hupson Farts Hicu Scuoor, Hudson Falls, N. Y. George A. Ingalls, 
Principal. 

IrHAcA HicH ScuHoon, Jthaca, N. Y. Helen M. Knox. 

Jutta RicHMAN HicH ScuHoor, New York City. Arthur M. Wolfson, Prin- 
cipal. 

LaFayette Hicu Scuoot, Buffalo, N. Y. Wilfred H. Sherk. 

LASALLE Institute, Troy, N. Y. Brother Arnold, Principal; Brother 
Arthur, Brother A. Theodore, Brother Simon. 

LenicH University, South Bethlehem. C. L. Thornburg. 

Loyota ScHooLt, New York City. Rev. P. F. O’Gorman. 

MAMARONECK HicH ScHoot, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Howard J. Fitzpatrick. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City. Rev. Brother Edward, President; 
Rev. Brother Azarias. 

MaAstTEN Park HicuH Scuoot, Buffalo, N. Y. J. L. Luebben. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa. James G. Miller. 

Miss Hii’s ScuHoor For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa. Helen M. O'Neill. 

MontcLair Hicu ScuHoor, Montclair, N. J. Herbert W. Dutch, Principal; 
BH... Bart. 

NEWARK AcApEMY, Newark, N. J. Wilson Farrand, Head Master. 

New York Strate LisrAry Scuoot, Albany, N. Y. Frank K. Walter. 

New York State NorMat ScuHoot, Albany, N. Y. Leonard A. Blue, Dean; 
John K. M. Berry, Louise Ward Clement, Leonard W. Richardson, W. 
C. Decker. 

New Jersey STATE NorMAL ScHoot, Montclair, N. J. Florence E. Stryker. 

New York University, New York City. John H. MacCracken. 

NorMat Co.iece, New York City. Edwar Dawson, C. F. Kayser. 

ONEONTA NorMAL ScHooL, Oneonta, N. Y. Arthur M. Curlis. 

Park ScHoo., Baltimore, Md. Eugene Randolph Smith, Head Master. 

PHILADELPHIA HicH ScuHoot For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa. Katharine E. 
Puncheon, Principal; Esther V. Davis, Elmira Lodor, Eloise R. Tre- 
main. 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL oF Pepacocy, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Lynn Barnard. 

PLAINFIELD HicH Scuoot, Plainfield, N. J. S. B. Howe. 

POUGHKEEPSIE HicH ScuHooi, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Louise M. Hersey. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Charles G. Osgood. 

P. S. 82, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mary E. Wilcox. 

RENSSELAER Pusiic ScHoois, Rensselaer, N. Y. Arthur Z. Boothby. 

Rutcers Cottece, New Brunswick, N. J. Louis Bevier, Dean. 

Rye Hicu Scuoor, Rye, N. Y. George E. Webster. 

St. Josepn’s CoLttece, Hong Kong, China. Brother Christian. 

St. JosepH’s CoLLeciaTe INstiTuTE, Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. Brother Thomas. 

St. Patricx’s AcapeMy, Troy, N. Y. Sister M. Blanche, Sister M. Lucilla 
Scanlon. 

St. STEPHEN’s CoLLecE, Annandale, N. Y. John C. Robertson. 

SarATocA Sprincs Hicu Scuootr, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Harriet A. 
Carr, Harriett W. Sharp. 

ScHouariz Hicu Scuoor., Schoharie, N. Y. Alfred S. Bassette. 

Scuoot No. 11, Albany, N. Y. E. S. Deevey, Principal. 
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State NorMAL AND TRAINING ScHOOL, Potsdam, N. Y. J. M. Thompson, 
Principal. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. Joseph Swain, President. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Horace A. Eaton, W. H. Metzler, 
Edgar C. Morris, L. H. Rice’ 

TEACHERS’ CoLiece, New York City. Franklin T. Baker. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, Pa. Albert E. McKinley. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md. Thomas S. Baker, Principal; Cecil A. 
Ennig. 

TRENTON Hicu Scuoot, Trenton, N. J. William A. Wetzel. 

Troy HicuH Scuoot, Troy, N. Y. Edgar W. Ames, Arrie Eldred, Arthur 
F. Gardner, Lena M. Harmon, Arthur G. Host, Julia Kirschner, 
Frances L. McTammany, Anna A. Morey, Emma C. Shyne, Margaret 
H. Treanor, M. H. Waborth. 

Union Couiece, Schenectady, N. Y. Charles Alexander Richmond, Presi- 
dent; Edward Ellery. 

University oF PenNnsyLvAntiA, Philadelphia, Pa. Maurice J. Babb, Edwin 
S. Crawley, George William McClelland, Josiah H. Penniman, Dean 
Arthur H. Quinn, Harlan Updegraff. 

University oF PitrspurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. S. B. Linhart. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw York, Albany, N. Y. Arthur G. Clement, 
Augustus S. Downing, Thomas E. Finegan, John H. Finley, President ; 
Charles N. Cobb. 

University Scuoot, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. J. B. Hench, J. B. Hench. 

Ursinus CoLiece, Collegeville, Pa. W. A. Kline. 

Utica Free Acapemy, Utica, N. Y. Florence Wittmeier. 

Vassar CoLiece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Elizabeth B. Cowley. 

VILLAGE ScHOOL, Oceanport, N. J. John L. Meyer. 

Watton Hicu Scuoor, Walton, N. Y. F. R. Darling, Principal; Kate Gay 
Eels, Ruth Haulenbeek. 

WaterForD HicH Scuoo., Waterford, N. Y.. F. E. Gilbert, Principal. 

Waterviiet Hicu ScHoo., Troy, N. Y. Margaret Alton, Leah Hollands. 

WELts CoLLece, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. Kerr D. Macmillan, President. 

West Hicu Scuoot, Rochester, N. Y. William M. Bennett, Principal. 

WituiAM Penn Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Jessie C. Evans, J. T. 
Rorer. 

Witson Cotvece, Chambersburg, Pa. Anna J. McKeag, President; Nancy 
Criswell. 

YEATES ScHooL, Lancaster, Pa. F. Gardiner. 

Darwin L. BARDWELL, District Superintendent of High Schools, New York 
City. 

L. W. Bitts, Superintendent of Public Schools, Waterford, N. Y. 

Epwarp Haywarp, Superintendent of Public Schools, Cohoes, N. Y. 

W. A. Hotcoms, State Inspector of Schools, Fredonia, N. Y. 

W. D. Jounson, Inspector of Educational Department, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Joun Loman, Bureau of Professional Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. B. Merepiru, Assistant Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 

James WineatE, District Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 








